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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
ENGLAND. 
The London Sun says that, at Marseilles, France, 
a rabble bad assembled and grossly insulted the En- 
glish and Russian consuls in their respective dwel- 
lings. It is said they were strangers to the town. 


Destructive fire in London. On Sunday, October 
i8, about eleven o’clock at night, the extensive ma- 
nufactory of Messrs. Sinuda, Bros, engineers in 
Summer street, Bankside, Southwark, was found to 
bein flames, The firemen of the different divisions 
were soon upon the ground, and commenced their 
operations, their utmost endeavours could only con- 
fine the fire to the stack of buildings (covering half 
an acre of ground) which formed the establishinent, 
after several hours bard work, the fire was subdued, 
but not until it had completely destroyed the build- 
ings. As the firemen were preparing to return 
home, another alarm was sounded, and on proceed- 
ing to the spot, a far more destructive fire than the 
preceding was found to be raging in the lumber 
yard of the Messrs. Roslings, extensive timber 
inevcbants and proprietors of the stcam saw mills, 
Bankside, and within a hundred yards of the scene 
of the other conflagration. The spectacle at one 
lime was magnificent, a number of piles of timber 
lorty feet high being at the same time enveloped in 
flames. While the fire was raging above, it made 
lly way to the arches beneath, in which the most 
Valuable timbers are kept, most of which were de- 
stroyed. ‘The loss of the Messrs. Roslings, is very 
extensive, 

An extensive fire has also raged in Manchester, 
destroying before it was subdued, the extensive 
Cotton and wool warehouse of Mr. John Shawcross, 
In Halfmoon street, the cotton warehouse of Mr. 
Matchell, and Messrs. Hilton, paper makers. The 
OSS Is estimated at $150,000. 


_ ' PRANCE, 

The attack on the king of France. The following 
sem of this affair is copied from a late French 
aNers 
_Darines, the assassin, said, on his examinafion, 
that the carbine with which he fired at his majesty 
Was loaded with five ballets and eight buck shots. 
This fully accounts for the bursting of the barrel, 
and the circular direction taken by the charge, to 
Which in all probability the preservation of the lives 
of the king, queen and madame Adelade was owing. 
In fact, the barrel burst with such violence that it 
Produced nearly the same effect as the explosion of 
*shell. One of the footmen, named Grus, was struck 





on the right leg. The wound is not serious, and 
Vor 1X--Sra. 11. 


it has not been ascertained whether it arose from 
one of the projectiles or a fragment of the barrel. 
It also confirms the account of the wound in the 
hand of the national horse guard, M. Bertolacci.— 
The middle of the right side of the king’s carriage, 
the rail and one of the springs were struck. The 
carriage was brought back from St. Cloud yester- 
day morning for examination by the magistrates.— 
The surgeons who were appointed to dress the 
wounded hand of Darmes on Thursday evening, in- 
spected it again yesterday morning, and amputated 
three of his fingers. They thought it bkely thata 
further operation would be necessary. The follow- 
ing are particulars as to the person, habits and life 
of the assassin:—Darmes is a little inan, of forbid- 
ding countenance, and somewhat deformed, His 
forehead is low, and gives to his countenance a vul- 
gar aspect. He wears his beard cut to a point, and 
his mustaches of a light yellow tint and very thin. 


On being asked what use he intended to make of 
the pistols and poniard found upon him, he replied 


that he carried them for the purpose of defending 
himself. Fortunately he wassostunned and confused 
by the explosion of the carbine and his wound, and 
surprised by the promptitude with which he was 
seized, that he had neither time nor self-possession 
to make use of these arms. 


A search was made at his Jodging, which consists 
of a small room which he has occupied for about six 
months past. Before this time he lived in the Rue 
Trevise, and was expelled for bad conduct. At his 
lodging in the Rue de Paradis there was founda 
great number of papers, nearly all copies of pam- 
phlets and revolutionary proclamations, in his own 
hand writing. Amongst them were copies of a 
speech of Saint-Just, and of a speech destined to 
refute the proclamations of prince Louis Bonaparte. 
Besides these papers, there were a great many 
others covered with notes on the most celebrated 
republicans of antiquity. Several passports of dif- 
ferent dates show that Darmes had been successive- 
ly a servant, a porter, and a frotteur. Some time 
before he committed this attempt, Darmes went 
into a wine shop and dranka glass of wine. He 
then went on towards the Quai des Tuilleries, and 
like Alibaud, did not fix upon the spot for commit- 


ting the crime until touch calculation. The half 


of the barrels of the carbine, which was not found 
immediately after the attempt, has been discovered 
in one of the trenches of the Piace de la Concorde, 
and some of the fraginents were found near the pa- 
rapet of the Quai. 


SPAIN. 

Spanish refugees in France. A curious case has 
arisen in the dependence of the thirty thousand 
Spanish Carlist refugees on the French treasury.— 
These heroes of the high road, who hate the French, 
and whose cause the government has so long labor- 
ed to put down, must be fed; will not work; cannot 
be murdered; accept readily French support; and 
thus, the defeat of their cause imposes a fresh tax 
on France of millions of doliars. 
fresh dissensions in the government of Spain, resig- 
natiens of ministers, rivalry of generals; which nay 
engender another civil contest, and sena across tiie 
Pyrenees swarms of refugees of new denominations, 
all destitute, and vastly more eager than grateful for 
French hospitality. 


The accounts, received yesterday, of the summa- 
ry execution of many of the Carlist officers and 
soldiers, and women accused as spies, excite horror, 
notwithstanding the plea that extreme severity will 
alone accomplish the dissolution of the surviving 
bands of Don Carlos, the costly prisoner, who has 
been, since the 15th of September last, safe and 
comfortably at Bourges. 

Espartero. ‘The number of La Revue des Deux 
Mondes, for the 15th ult. contains an authentic and 
ample biography of Espartero, which exhibits an 
extraordinary career and heterogeneous character. 
He was born at a small village in La Mancha, in 
the year 1792; his father a wheelwright or wagon- 
er; he received from his elder brother, who became 
a Franciscan friar, a clerical education; in 1808, he 
enlisted as a private against the French; he after- 
wards went through a course in the military school 
in the islandof Leon, which he entered by the 
favor of an old Andalusian marchioness; be left 
thst school a sub-lieutenant; embarked in Murillo’s 


nalized his valor in many engagements; was twice 
severely wounded; acquired a large fortuue by 
gambling, in which he was the keenest and luckiest 
of the whole expedition. On his return in 1824 
a colonel, he was quickly invested with the rank of 
brigadier; he carried off the only child and heiress 
of a rich proprietor of Andalusia; commanded a 
regiment several years at Majorca; his wife, now 
the dutchess of Victoria, is unrivalled for beauty 
and manners and influence at court. The titles of 
the wagoner’s son exceed in number and sound 
those of any duke of the old Spauish regime. It 
is probable that it will soon be necessary to pro- 
claim him dictator in all the forms and attributes. 
The destinies of Spain, says the review, are at the 
mercy of a soldier of fortune. The old order of 
society is destroyed; the new one a mere einbryo; 
the prestige of royalty, worked by queen Chris- 
line,a woman of intellect and intrepidity, and the 
military force wielded by the patriotic and judicious 
will oy an Espartero, are the only remaining ele- 
ments of real government—the only securities 
against total anarchy, in that Spain which, so few 
years ago, was fanatically monarchical and eccle- 
siastical beyond any other example of modern 
times. 


AFRICA, 

The following account of the pay, dress and 
equipment of the regular troops of Abd-el-Kader is 
given by the Cons/itutionnel: 

_ ©The uniform of the infantry is composed ofa 
jacket of gray serge without ornament, with a hood, 
a waistcoat of blue serge, pantaloons of the same, 
andared cap. Every three months each soldier is 
supplied with a linen shirt and a pair of shoes of 
yellow leather. ‘To this dress he adds, at his own 
expense, a bournous and a haik. The equipment 
consists of a cartridge-box of morocco leather, sus- 
pended by a strap over the left shoulder, and at- 
tached toa belt. Each soldier has a musket and 
bayonet, and soine have pistols and a yatagan in the 
belt; but these latter are furnished by themselves. 
Every soldier receives daily a pound and a half of 
bread cake, and a pound of coarse flour, with which 
he prepares his couscoussou. Twice a week a 
sheep is given to every twenty men. The troops, 
however, find more considerable resources in pil- 
lage. The pay is from four to six boudjoux per 
wnonth. The sub-lieutenants have 8 boudjoux, the 
lieutenants 12, and the agha only 86. The sub- 
lieutenants are distinguished by an embroidered 
sabre on each shoulder; the lieutenants have two 
sabres crossed. ‘The officers have alsoa silver ring 
on the third finger of the left hand, which is pre- 





We have news of 


sented by the emir. On this ring is a seal, with 
the name, rank and date of appointment of the offi- 
cer. There is an agha or superior commandant of 
infantry for each khalifa, from whom he receives 
orders for the movements of the troops. There is 
also an agha in chief for the whole of the infantry 
with the emir, The uniform of the regular cavalry 
of Abd-el-Kader does not differ from that of the 
French spahis. It is composed of a jacket of red 
cloth, with black stripes on the sleeves and back, 
and a waistvoat of red cloth faced with blue. Each 
soldier alds to this uniform a muslin haik, with 
which he covers his head and shoulders, and which 
he ties with a cord made of camel’s hide. This 
haik replaces the turban. The horse soldier re- 
ceives a horse and harness, but no bournous. He 
is armed with a musket without bayonet, or with a 
carabine, a sabre anda pistol. He has the same 
cartridge box as the foot soldier. The spahis of 
the emirare only regular cavalry in name; they are 
altogether without military instruction. The regu- 
lar cavalry have trumpeters like the French, and 
they sound in the same way. The artillery is com- 
posed almost exclusively of French deserters, Turks 
and Koulonglis. The emir bas not a man capable 
of pointing a gun properly, and accidents in the 
military exercises are frequent. All the materiel 
is out of order and almost unfit for service. The 
guns are mounted upon very heavy carriages, with 
wheels of a single piece of wood.” 


TEXAS. 

From the New Orleans Picayune of the 28th ult. 
we have the annexed important and interesting ir 
telligence from Texas. That paper says: .,ade, 





The steam packet ship Savannah, cam, bringing 


expedition to South America; rose to the staff; sig- { arrived yesterday morning from G>’ 
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us dates from the new republic to the 23d instant. | community the last fortnight, has not existed since 


We find the following news in our files: 

The Austin Sentinel of a later date contains the 

following extract of a letter, dated 
‘La Villa de los Jacates, Sept. 20. 

‘Srp: An express arrived at the head quarters of 
the federal army, yesterday from Montere, bring- 
ing information that general Urrea was twelve miles 
from the city of Mexico, in momentary expectation 
of being attacked by the united forces of Busta- 
mente and general Santa Ana, who had formed an 
alliance to sustain centralism. 

“The Texian fleet had been at Yucatan; the 
were received as a national fleet; the ports were il- 
luminated, and one of the grandest and most splen- 
did festivals ever known in the country was given 
to the officers of the T'exian fleet in Campeachy.—- 
The federalists of Yucatan and Campeachy were 
anxious to form an alliance with Texas. 

“Col. Jordan sent an express a few days ago to 

eneral Canales, to march with all expedition to the 

io Grande; that gen. Reyas was within 30 miles 
of him, with 700 men, with orders from Arista to 
attack him forthwith, but that he was in such a po- 
sition that gen. Reyas could not do it. 

Canales 1s determined to attack Reyas as soon as 
he can unite his forces with those under colone! 
Jordon, which will now be in a few days. His force 
amounts to 500 Americans and 600 Mexicans. 

The letter says, the rifles have done their duty 
before this. 

“Gen. Reyas asserts, on the authority of Gomez 
Farrias, the present president of Mexico, that the 
independence of Texas would be acknowledged be- 
fore the expiration of six months, by Mexico. 

“T have a letter from Montere, from an old ac- 
quaintance, which makes the same assertion. He is 
just from the city of Mexico. If you have any spe- 
culations on hand, push them, unless general Urrea 
meets with a defeat, and as yet all is in his favor.” 

We have a private letter from Galveston, written 
on the 23d, which states that the Houston Morning 
Star, received the previous day, contained informa- 
tion direct from the west, to this effect: «‘That Arista 
was marching up the Rio Grande (this side) in pur- 
suit of a division of the federalists, (probabiy those 
under col. Jordon), when Canales, with the remain- 
der, fell upon his rear, and the other party wheeled 
and attacked him in front. In a short time Arista 
capitulated, surrendering all his baggage, six can- 
non and 1,200 men. Que of the provisions of the 
capitulation was, that Matamoras should be at once 
given up to the federalists.” 

The Austin Sentinel says:—**We have been in- 
formed by a gentleman froin San Antonio, that the 
federal cause in northern Mexico is still flourishing, 
and that they have every prospect of ultimate suc- 
cess. Col. Seguin has been tendered the office of 
brigadier general in the federal army, and he is now 
awaiting orders on the Medina, with 80 American 
volunteers. It is probable he will resign his seat in 
the senate of this republic. 

Major Howard, with one hundred and fifty regu- 
lar troops, and one hundred volunteers, has left San 
Antonio on an expedition against the Camanches. 
This is the second party that is on its way into the 
Indian country. 

A military post is to be established on the San 
Marcos, about half way between Austin and San 
Antonio. 

It is said that gen. F. Houston’s projected Indian 
campaign does not seem to meet with very general 
approbation, and it is thought impossible for him to 
raise as large a force as that desired. 

Congress is to meet on the first Monday in No- 
vember. 

THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 

The special council of Lower Canada is sum- 
moned*to meet on the Sth of November. One of 
the ordinances to be submitted provides for a gene- 
ral registy of deeds thoughout the province. This 
is areform that has long been called for. 

The legislature of Newfoundland is summoned 
also, to meet on the 2d of January. | 

The legislature of Nova Scotia was dissolved by 
the governor on the 21st ult. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. Enos Lowe, 
register of the land office at Burlington, Iowa, vice 
A. C. Dodge, resigned; to take effect 30th Novem- 
ber, 1340. 








PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. Sufficient returns are 
received to place the result beyond all question. It 
is now certain that Wirttam Henry Harrison 
will be elected president, and Joun Ty er, vice 
president of the United States, for the term of four 
years, commencing on the 4th of March next. 

So great an excitement and anxiety to ascertain 
the result of an election, as was manifested in the 





the memorable contest, in congress, between Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Burr. The “long agony” is now 
over, and the community is quieting down. 

The amount of the majorities in their favor is yet 
unknown, but it is obvious that they wiil obtain 
considerably more than in the proportion of two 
electoral votes to Mr. Van Buren’s and col. John- 
son’s one. 

The following states have been heard from, not 
all of them officially, but sufficient to place their 
votes beyond all doubt. 





Electoral vote. Aggregate vote. 
STATES. Harri- Van Harri- Van 

son. Buren, son. Buren. 
Maine, 10 0 
New Hampshire, 0 7 25,483 31,919 
Massachusetts, 14 0 
Rhode Island, 4 0 5,157 3,181 
Connecticut, 8 0 
New York, 42 0 
New Jersey, 8 0 
Pennsylvania, 30 0 144,018 143,675 
Deleware, 3 0 
Maryland, 10 0 
Georgia, 11 0 
Kentucky, 15 0 
Obio, 21 0 
Indiana, 9 0 

185 7 


Necessary to a choice 148. 


The vote throughout the union appears to have 
been vastly larger than has ever before been taken. 
In Pennsylvania, for instance, the congressional and 
state election was warmly and closely contested 
but two weeks before, yet the presidential question 
attracted 31,454 more voters to the polls, than at. 
tended on that occasion, the aggregate, on the 
30th ult. being 287,693 votes, and yet the majority, 
as will be seen by reference to the official returns 
given under the Pennsylvania head, was only 343 
votes. 

By the returns, so far as received, from Virginia, 
it appears probable, that the people of that state 
have divided between the two contending parties 
with equal nicety, as those of Pennsylvania. Only 
six counties remain to be heard from, and should 
they have voted as they did at the spring election, 
the Van Buren ticket will have a majority of 1,605 in 
an aggregate of 68,333 votes. 

The vote taken in New Hampshire, exhibits a 
large Van Buren gain in that state since their pre- 
ceeding election. It is likely that a comparison 
with the popular vote given by Virginia in May 
last, with the vote now taken for president would 
show some additions to the Van Buren strength in 
that state. Every other state from which we have 
yet heard shows a rapid accession of whig strength 
since the preceeding trial of strength at the polls. 

It is now probable that over three-fourths of the 
states of the union will have given their votes to the 
successful candidates. 

Without filling our columns with the incomplete 
and unofficial returns as yet received, our readers 
would no doubt prefer having in brief terms the re- 
sult in the several states as far-as ascertained. 


MAINE. 

Three hundred and fifty-one towns are heard from. 
The vote stands as cowpared with the September 
election as follows: 








November. September. 
Harrison, 44,701 Whig, 45,761 
Van Buren, 43,733 Van Buren, 45,527 
968 234 


Showing a whig gain of 734 votes. 

Twenty-three small towns remain to be heard 
from, and it is supposed that they will not materi- 
ally vary the majority. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

There was a furious storm on the 9th inst. the 
day of election in this state, notwithstanding which 
a very large vote was taken. From returns receiv- 
ed, it is probable that the whig majority will range 
between twelve and fifteen thousand. The vote 
for governor stands, thus far, as compared with the 
vote of 1839: 

1840. 1839. 
Davis, (whig) 53,695 Everett, (whig) 37,947 
Morton, (V. B.) 40,854 Morton, (V. B.) 38,000 








Whig majority, 12,839 V. B. majority, 53 

Congress. Eleven whigsare elected to congress. 
Mr. Parmenter, (V. B.) is said to have succeeded 
by a majority of eight votes; and in the 10th district, 
now represented by Henry Williams, (V. B.) the 
vote stands, Williams, 5,995; Borden, (whig) 5,991: 
scattering votes 73. There is therefore nv elec- 
tion in this district. 


——<—$<—<——_——. 
Boston gave 11,549 votes, being 2,941 more tha 
was polled in 1839. The whig majority 2,867, = 
ing a gain of 1,663. 
CONNECTICUT. 

The majority for the Harrison electoral ticket ; 
6,382. In 1836 the Van Buren electoral ticket te 
elected by a majority of 532 votes. The whj, 
gain since the spring election is something oye; 
1,800. 

NEW YORK. 

There are a few counties not yet heard from, by} 
the result will not materially change the retur,, 
which so far as received stand, as compared with 
the election for governor in 1838, as follows, in ing_ 
jorities— 

1840. 1838. 
For Harrison, 24,792 For Seward, (W.) 20,99) 
Van Buren, 12,302 Maicy, (V.B.) 10,534 





Tt, 
12,490 10,387 

Showing a whig gain of 2,012 votes. 

Governor Seward’s majority will fall something 
short of thé majority for the Harrison ticket. r 

Congressmen. Itis ascertained that 17 whigs ang 
18 Van Buren representatives are elected, five re. 
main to be heard from. So far the whigs have lost 
six and gained three members. 

In the state senute the whigs have lost two and 
gained two members. 

The house, it is probable, will stand 66 whig to 
62 Van Buren members. 

DELAWARE. 

New Castle county, heretofore the strong hold of 
the Van Buren party in this state, bas given the 
Harrison electoral ticket a majority of 135 votes, 
In Kent county its majority is 438. Sussex, not 
yet heard from, is the strong hold of the whig party, 
The legislature will be entirely whig, nota single 
Van Buren man being elected at the election in the 
state. 

There are two United States senators to be chosen 
from this state at the ensuing session. 

VIRGINIA. 

We have returns froin all but six counties. The 
[account stands, as compared with the election of 
president in 1836: 





1840. 1836. 
For Van Buren, 33,592 Van Buren, 29,126 
For Harrison, 32,987 White, 23,005 
Van Buren maj. 605 6,121 


The following counties remain to be heard from, 
and voted as stated in 1836. 





— 1836 ~ 
W. V. B. 
Fayette, 129 i3 
Lee, 62 330 
Logan, 57 157 
Nicholas, 119 53 
Russell, 9 385 
Scott, 10 316 
377 1,377 
377 
1,000 
GEORGIA. 


Fifty-one counties heard from give the Harrison 
ticket a majority of 6,103, being a whig gain on the 
October election of 2,251. 

TENNESSEE. 

Returns are in from six counties only, in those 

the whig gain is over two thousand votes. 
KENTUCKY. 

We have returns from very few polls as yet, but 
in every instance, they show a gain for the Harm 
son ticket over the whig vote at the August elec- 
tion. 

O1iro. 
We have returns from 67 counties, which stand 
For Harrison, $4,893 
Van Buren, 9,287 
INDIANA. 

We have returns froin only 27 counties—upwars 
of 60 counties yet to hear from. The majorities £° 
far stand, as compared with votes at the August 
election. 

Nov. 1840. Aug. 1840. 
For Harrison 10,326 For Corwin, (W.) 27,640 
Van Buren 1,102 Howard, (V.B.) 22,119 
9,224 5,530 
Showing a whig gain of 3,694 votes. 
ILLINOIS. 

There are but few returns, and those very scatler- 
ing, but they indicate a whig gain in almost every 
instance since the last election. 

LOUISIANA AND MISSOURI. | 

From these states we have only the evidence ™ 
an increased aggregate vote since the recente ec 


e of 





tions. No returns have yet reached us. 
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————— 
| MICHIGAN. 
We have returns from only 8 counties, they are 
highly favorable to the Harrison ticket. 
° President, 1840. Governor, 1840. 
Harrison. V.B. Harrison. V. B. 
Fight counties, 1,346 205 = =6.:1,207 1,004 
“We shall furnish our readers with the remarks of 
some few of the leading papers on each side of the 
controversy, upon the result. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL QUESTION SETTLED. It 
has pleased the Almighty te give to the oppressed 
eople of this misgoverned and suffering country a 
yictory over their weak and wicked rulers. The 
news of yesterday, by announcing the glorious tri- 
ymph in New York, and that Pennsylvania, too, 
has finally thrown her weight into the whig scale, 
nas decided the contest, and sealed the fate of the 
administration. The reign of incompetency, im. 
osture and corruption, 1g at length arrested, and 
the country redeemed. An administration which 
one might almost suppose had said to itself ‘evil be 
thou my good,” has falien before the power of an 
abused and indignant people. Most heartily do we 
congratulate every long struggling patriot through- 
out the land on this great and happy event; and 
when we easta glance at what would have been 
ihe awful condition of the country had the power 
of the government been continued and confirmed in 
the present weak and wicked hands, we shudder at 
the view, and fervently unite with every patriotic 
heart in praise and gratitude to the Almighty Dis- 
poser of events for vouchsafing to exempt our be- 
loved country from a calamity and from consequen- 
ces so dreadful, and for giving to us, in the auspi- 
cious change he has granted, a confident hope of 
renovated prosperity and happiness for the country, 
and of restored respectability, purity and dignity to 
its government. [ National Intelligencer. 
THE ELECTION. It becomes our duty to an- 
nounce to the public, that we have received re- 
turns of the elections in a sufficient number of the 
state to render the final result no longer doubtful. 
General Harrison, the standard bearer of the fede- 
raland abolition parties, has been elected, if the 
process by which this result has been brought about 
can be called an election. What that process has 
been, we have during the canvass endeavored to 
point out, and itis not our purpose now to go into 
that subject. We shall endeavor, in due time, to 
give it the attention its importance demands, in re- 
ference to the purity of our elections, the preser- 
vation of our popular institutions, and the matn- 
tainance of the public morals. In this important 
duty we trust that we shall not be disappointed in 


a confident reliance on the powerful co-operation of 


the entire democratic press of the country. 
Democratic Pennsylvania (for she is such now, 
as she ever has been), being, unfortunately, the 
headquarters of that new species of voters, called 
“pipe layers’ has given her vote to the standard 
bearer of federalisin, by a majority of froin one 
hundred and fifty totwo bhandred and fifty, in an 
aggregate vote of two hundred and eighty-two 
thousand. New York, where in general our demo- 
cratic friends have discharged their duty with a 
spirit and energy deserving of all praise, we have 
lost by the blindness and fanaticism of the anti- 
masonic and abolition factions in a few counties, 
called the infected district. In other parts of the 
state, the democracy have exhibited an increase 
sufficient to have redeemed and rescued the state 
from the hands of the profligate and corrupt cabal 
which now control it, had the same spirit prevailed 
in the counties referred to. The loss of these two 
large states decides the election against us., 
Virginia has nobly sustained her ancient demo- 
cratic character, and has confirmed her claim to be 


invincible from all the assaults and influences of 


federalism and apostacy. New Hampshire has 
also well supported her proud title of the Granite 
state. Her democracy are as firm and stable as 
her everlasting hills. In this severe conflict, in 
which the democracy of other states have been 
overthrown, she occupies a proud pre-eminence. 
And in all the states, the honest democracy have 
nobly discharged their duty. The fault is not 
theirs. In every state they have sustained their 
usaal votes, aid in most of them greatly increased 
them. This proves that there has been no changes 
against the administration, and that the sound de- 
mocracy of the country have stood fast by their 
principles, and nobly sustained the candidate who 
has proved himself so able and honest an exponent 
of them. They have been beaten, but not conquer- 
ed. At this very time the democratic party is more 
firmly united, and will poll more votes than it ever 
did before, when it has been victorious. They 
have been beaten by a new description of voters, 
some having flesh and bones, and others mere men 








of straw. The former have been raked and scrap- 
ed from the sewers, jails and penitentiaries, who 
have been called together at the log cabin rendez- 
vous, and oryanized for the first time for political 
action. The latter consist of pipe layers, the ille- 
gal and fraudulent voters, who have been trained 
and instructed by the Stevenses, the Rodgerses and 
the Glentworths, to perpetrate frauds, by voting 
twice, changing their names and dress, going to 
different polls, putting in two votes, and in every 
way that the ingenuity of man could devise. __ 
Money has been the chief agent in producing 
these abominable frauds and enormities, and mil- 
lions have been expended in this election. It is, 
however a mockery to call this an election. Itisa 
result brought abont, not by the free action of the 
popular will, resulting from the popular intelli- 
gence, but in defiance of it. It is the first instance 
in our republic of the triumph of the power of mo- 
ney over the intelligence of the country. This 
contest forms a new era in our political history, 
and has disclosed a source of danger to our free in- 


stitutions, that demands a remedy which, if not | shore. 


speedily provided, will prove fatal to our liberties. 


pids to the Jake by oxen, and if they encountered a 
gale between Black Rock and the islands, they had 
torun back to the Niagara, and there wait a change 
of wind, when the ox team would again tow them 
to the lake, whence they could resume their voyage. 
The charge for the ox help was about as much as is 
now charged for carrying a cargo of salt to Ohio.— 
The inouths of the rivers were usually so barred by 
sand, that not even a boat could enter, and often 
were so entirely closed that wagons could drive 
across them. Freight was generally landed by the 
vessel’s boats on the beach; but this could only be 
done when the water was smooth. A vessel having 
frieght to deliver at various places, often returned 
without being able to land it. Sometimes a part of 
it would be landed and the wind rising suddenly, 
the vessel, unsafe at anchor, would have to make 
off the coast with the remainder, Passengers by 
steamboat for Grand River, Cleveland, or other 
places up to the lake were not unfrequently carried 
through to Detroit, in consequence of the weather 
not permitting the boat to communicate with the 
The same difficulty might prevent their 
landing on their return, so that after a week’s ab- 


To provide that remedy, will present a new and |sence, they would be brought back to the point 


most momentous issue, in support of which the 
whole democracy of the country will rally as one 
man. 

Mr. Van Buren has been beaten, whilst he has 
received a popular vote probably exceeding by 
more than twenty per cent. that by which he was 
elected in 1836, or which any of his predecessors 
received. This proves either thata new descrip- 
tion of voters have been brought into the elections, 
or that immense frauds have been practised. The 
vast increase of votes has, no doubt, proceeded from 
both sourees. These new species of voters have 





whence they started. 


The citizens of Buffalo, finding that without a 
harbor they could not participate in the commerce 
of the lakes, a few of them formed themselves into 
acompany, and by the construction of a wooden 
pier secured a good channel for the entrance of ves- 
sels into the creek. The success of this experiment 
induced the general government in 1826 to make 
appropriations for the improvement of the harbor 
at Buffalo, and subsequently to construct several 
others, which they continued to strengthen and im- 
prove. In fact the construction of harbors on the 


been mercenaries—the hired, bribed and purchased j Jakes had become a part of the system of internal 


wretches which the corruption fund has secured for 
the whig ticket. 

Let the profligate leaders of these combined fac- 
tions rejoice, and make the most of a victory ob- 
tained by fraud and corruption. Their triumph 
will be short. They are only gathering up wrath 
against the day of wrath. They will yet learn, that 
though profligacy and corruption may obtain a 
temporary triumph, the spirit of a free and moral 
people cannot be easily overcome. There isa di- 
vinity within us that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them as we may. There is an overruling Provi- 
dence that directs the affairs of men and of nations; 
and in public, as in private concerns, seeming evils 
are often only the means of working out a more 
abundant and lasting good. And we firmly believe 
that the temporary triumph of the aristocracy, ef- 
fected by debauching and corrupting the most de- 
graded of the people, will result in their more com- 
plete prostration and disgrace. Those who have 
been deceived by their hollow pretensions, will now 
have an opportunity to test them by their acts, and 
to learn what their real principles and purposes 
are. The honest democracy of the country have 
no reason to be discouraged. We will not now 
allude to their course for the future, further than to 
say, that this is no time for them to relax their vi- 
gilance or their exertions. They will not disband, 
but keep and improve their organization, and keep 
their arms in their hands. If, when in the majori- 
ty, their constant vigilance was necessary to frus- 
trate the schemes of the enemies of liberty, when 
those enemies are in power will there not be much 
more necessity for their exertions and watchful- 
ness? Whether in a inajority or a minority, they 
have ever been the defenders of the constitution, 
and of the rights of the states and the people.— 
Nothing but their ceaseless vigilance can now te- 
sist the nad schemes of profligate factions, without 
even any pretence of fixed principle, and witha 
mere nominal executive, to be used as may suit 
their selfish purposes. Although a minority, they 
can yet save the constitution and the country from 
faction and fanaticism—they can arrest the tnad 
schemes of speculators who desire a bank, and of 
the fanatics who are nothing loath to break up this 
glorious union. ‘They can save the south, notwith- 
standing a portion of it, ina moment of infatuation, 
shouting wildly from their spheres, have lost sight 
of their own interests, their own safety, and united 
with their most deadly enemies. In the distrac- 
tions of those combined factions, each having their 
own objects in view, the democracy alone can save 
the country. [ Globe. 





TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Lake harbors and commerce. ‘Twenty years ago, 
the commerce of the lakes gave employment to 
about 16 vessels, and one steamboat. A good ves- 
sel could make on an average one voyage per month 
from Black Rock to Detroit. East of Sandusky, 
Black Rock was the only harbor on Lake Erie.— 


improvements adopted by the government in accor- 
dance with the wishes of a large majority of the 
nation. Many southern statesmen however regard- 
ed this system as unconstitutional, and opposed ap- 
propriations for carrying it on. Since the com- 
mencement of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, 
many of his northern partisans have united with the 
south in opposing this systein. This opposition has 
continued to gain strength from year to year, until at 
the last session a harbor bill could not even be re- 
ported. The government, as though resolved to cut 
off all future aid, have ordered the materials, tools 
and machinery, provided for these works to be sold. 
These sales will probably be about as good a spe- 
enlation as that of selling corn in the interior of 
Florida for six cents a bushel, which had been pro- 
vided for the army at an expense of between three 
and four dollars. 


The harbors on Lake Erie, except that at Buffalo, 
have been imperfectly constructed of perishable ma- 
terials, requiring continual repairs until rendered 
permanent by stone. Who ever recollects the ef- 
fects of the gale of 1826 on the harbor at Buffalo, 
will anticipate the fate of many of our harbors, aban- 
doned as they are by the general government. The 
late gales have already begun the work of destrue- 
tion on some of the most important, which the com- 
ing winter storms will complete; others will follow 
in rapid succession, until we shali be carried back 
to our ox team navigation. 


How are these evils to be avoided? Will the citi- 
zens in the immediate vicinity of the harbors un- 
dertake to repair them? We apprehend not. The 
expense is greater than they can bear, nor would it 
be just to impose this tax upon them. These har- 
bors have not been constructed for their particular 
benefit, but for the benefit of every man in the ad- 
joing country, who raises a barrel of flour, pork or 
other article of commerce. Will the states in which 
the harbors are located preserve them? These will 
refuse on principle, believing that the duty belongs 
legitimately to the general government, which raises 
a revenue from commerce, and is therefore bound 
to furnish facilities for carrying it on. 


Without harborson the lakes, how will the 800,000 
barrels of flour, and the 900,000 bushels of wheat (a 
low estimate of the crop) which will come forward 
the ensuing years be transported? It will be ad- 
mitted that one hundred vessels can do more trans- 
porting with good harbors, than five hundred can do 
without them. Let our harbors be filled up, and it 
will be found utterly impossible to get the next 
crop, or even one-half of it to New York market. 
This will not only bring ruin on the grain growing 
west, but seriously effect the business of our whole 
country, for it is the west which furnishes provision 
for our Atlantic cities, the means of carrying on our 
extensive coast trade, and aids greatly in furnish- 
ing our remittahces to Europe. Deprive us of our 
harbors and these advantages are lost, the west 
would be thrown back twenty years. The snillions 
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of stock invested in our sixty steamboats would be- 
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come valueless, and the Erie canal unproductive.— 
Burn our cities and towns, and individuai distress 
ensues, but the production of the soil are not lessen- 
edin value. Burn the city of New York, and she 
would soon rise from her ashes, but close up her 
harbor, and ere long the owls would hoot in her de- 
solate habitations. [Com. Adv. § Jour. 
THE ARMY. 

Fatal accident at West Point. On Tuesday while 
the officers were practising riding, lieutenant S. J. 
Bransford was thrown from his horse and so badly 
hurt as to cause his death a few hours after. 

. [ Express. 

The Savannah Republican contained a report, that 
lieut. Judd and four soldiers had been killed by the 
Indians, near St. Augustine. By later accounts 
however, it is ascertained that the lieutenant, at the 
time, was in advance of his escort, and being dress- 
ed in citizen’s clothes, he was not fired upon. The 
sergeant who accompanied him was killed, andtwo 
or three of his men wounded. 

Great hopes are entertained by many of the offi- 
cers of the Florida army, that the negociations now 
pending may result in a close of the war. 

Extract of a letter to the editors of the Savannah 
Republican received from an officer of the Florida 
army: 

. **Pilatka, Nov. 1st, 1840. 

“By last night’s express I am enabled to give you 
the result of the conference of the Indians with gen. 
Armstead at Tampa Bay. 

‘Hallack Tustenugga, Tiger Tail, and six others, 
came in at the appointed time, and among other 
things, agreed to raeet the general with 300 of their 
people at Fort King on the 7th instant, for the pur- 
pose of further negociations. It is expected that 
the two chiefs named, will proceed to Vashington 
and visit the president in propria persona, 

“If they should deem it their interest to come in 
good faith, it may end the war, as they probably 

ave it in their power to dictate terms of peace; but 
I opine that if the war is ended only upon the good 
faith of the Indians, it will last forever and a day. 
‘They are like England on the boundary question; 
they will appoint commissioners and negociate un- 
til doomsday—and until doomsday hold on to the 
ps’ fs 

“Colonel Worth, the gallant commander of the 
*Republic’s own,’ with two companies, left here a 
few days since for Fort King, where he will meet 
the balance (eight companies) of his regiment.” 

The St. Augustine News of the 30th ult. states 
that a few days before,a party of Indians made 
their appearance at colonel Hanson’s plantation, two 
miles from St. Augustine, and plundered it. They 
retired hastily for fear of an attack from the military. 
Lieutenant Brown, 3rd artillery, was promptly on 
the spot with eleven men. While the latter were 
on the watch, they discovered signs of an approach- 
ing party at 2, A. M. and fired upon it. It proved 
to be adetachment ef United States dragoons, of 
which lieutenant Graham, of the dragoons, was shot 
in the arm, and sergeant Wolcott, of his company, 
killed. Lieutenant Graham, it seems, was ap- 
proaching with great caution, (he having, at Pico- 
lato, received an express, informing him that In- 
dians had been at the piantation), and the fact of 
the alarm having taken place some time previous, 
brought him in collision with the troops in charge, 
who were anticipating the approach of the enemy. 

Lilile Rock, ( Ark.) Ocl. 14. 

The river took a sudden rise on Sunday, and has 
risen 10 or 12 feet; which enabled the steamboat 
Cherokee to pass down on Sunday night for New 
Orleans, having on board one company of the 4th 
United States infantry, under the command of capt. 
Morrison, on their way to Fort Jesup, where they 
have been transferred by a recent order of the se- 
cretary of war, to relieve companies D and E of the 
3d infantry, ordered to Florida. 

Among the passengers on the steamboat were 
capt. Page, United States army, with a delegation 
of fourteen or fifteen Seminole Indians and negroes, 
from the Indian country west, who are proceeding 
to Florida for the purpose of endeavoring to per- 
suade their hostile brethren in that region to cease 
hostilities, and emigrate with them to the country 
selected for their nation in the west. All the per- 
sons that composed the delegation were opposed to 
emigrating, and left their native land with the great- 
est reluctance; but, since they have explored the 
country where they are located, they have become 
perneeny recouciled, and declare that they would 
not exchange it for the one they left. 

They are the first of the emigrants who have re- 
turned, and they voluntarily accepted the offer to 
revisit Florida, (leaving their wives and children as 
pledges of their fidelity ), for the purpose of remov- 
ing the erroneous iinpressions imbibed by their hos- 


emigrate with them to the far west, where they may 
still hope to exist and be respected as anation. It 
is to be hoped that the representations that they 
will make will have the desired effect, and cause 
the hostile bands who still hold out in Florida to lay 
down their arms and immediately emigrate to the 
fine country appropriated for them toward the set- 
ting sun. : 
Captain Armstrong is associated with captain 
Page In conducting this important and delicate ne- 
goliation; and from our knowledge of their expe- 
rience and discretion, we feel assured that it could 
not be entrusted to better hands. [ Gazelle. 
THE NAVY 

The United States sloop of war, Preble, arrived 
at Boston on the 2d inst. from Portsmouth. 

The United States sloop of war Concord, Boeram, 
fitted out at Boston for the West India station, is to 
be sent to the Brazils. 

‘The store ship Relief, now loading at the navy 
yard, Brooklyn, with stores for the Pacific, will sail 
soon, and affords an excellent opportunity for for- 
warding letters to officers, &c. on that station. 

Commander C. K. Stribbling has been detached 
from the United States rendezvous at the Norfolk 
station, and received orders for the navy yard, 
Washington. 

Lieut. Jno. L. Saunders has been ordered to the 
Macedonian as her Ist lieut. 

Brig Malech Adel. This vessel, whose suspicious 
course has excited so much attention, bas, we Jearn, 
put into Bahia, and was there taken in charge by 
an American ship of war, who carried her to Rio 
de Janeiro. Commodore Ridgely had entered into 
an investigation of the extraordinary conduct of 
the captain, and it is probable he will send him 
to the United States. In letters received in this 
city from the captain, he says that bis chronometer 
having rnn down he was anxious to corrrect it, and 
fired at the vessels who reported his conduct, with 
blank cartridge, to compel them to heave to that he 
might obtain the time from them. The respectable 
house who despatched the vessel from this port do 
not know that he had any shot on board. 

[N. Y. Courier. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Election returns. 














Harrison. Van Buren. 
Rockingham, 4,043 4,959 
Strafford, 5,352 6,755 
Merrimack, 2,750 5,026 
Hillsborough, 3,753 4,727 
Cheshire, 3,657 2,280 
Sullivan, 2,128 2,154 
Grafton, 8,452 4,967 
Coos, 2353 1,051 
25,483 31,919 
25,483 
6,436 


Mr. Page, the Van Buren governor is elected by 











a large majority. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Election returns. 
1840). 1836. 

Harrison. V. B. Harrison. V. B. 
Providence county, 2,490 1,701 A477 511 
Newport county, 834 365 238 159 
Kent county, 670 372 39 147 
Bristol county, 473 136 49 14 
Washingtoncounty, 687 507 21 223 
5,157 3,181 824 1,054 
230 824 
5,387 230 


NEW JERSEY. 
Official returns of the election for president. 





Whig maj. V. B.maj. 

Gloucester, 624 Bergen, 360 
Salem, 290 Warren, 1,054 
Essex, 1,804 Hunterdon, 904 
Somerset, 372 Atlantic, 421 
Cumberland, 307 Sussex, 1,761 
Burlington, 1,006 depniinm 
Cape May, 502 4,500 
Mercer, 528 
Monmouth, 66 
Middlesex, 310 
Hudson, 231 
Passaic, 390 
Morris, 364 

6,794 

4,500 





tiie brethren and endeavoring to induce them to; Total whig maj. 2,294 





NEW YORK. 
New York legislature—complete. 
Senate. 


Ist district John B. Scott, V. B. gain. 


2d ss Robert Denniston, V. B. 

3d es Henry W. Strong, V. B. gain. 
4th « Jobn W. Taylor, whig gain. 
Sth ss Henry A. Foster, V. B. 

6th “6 Nehemiah Platt, whig gain. 
ath. Elijah Rhodes, whig gain. 
Sth Samuel Works. 


Whig gain 3; loss 2. Nett whig gain 1. The Se. 


nate will stand—whigs 21, Van Buren 1}. Total 
32. Last year, 20 and 12. | 
Assembly. 
1840. 1839. 
Counties. WwW. Vv. B. ee we 
Albany, 3 3 
Alleghany, 2 2 
Broome, 1 { 
Columbia, 3 3 
Cayuga, 3 1 2 
Chatauque, 3 3 
Chemung, 1 1 
Chenango 3 3 
Cattaraugus, 2 2 
Clinton, 1 1 
Cortland, 2 2 
Dutchess, 3 3 
Delaware, 2 2 
Erie, 3 3 
Essex, 1 1 
Fulton & Hamilton, 1 1 
Franklin, 1 1 
Greene, 2 2 
Genesee, 4 4 
Herkimer, 2 2 
Jefferson, 3 3 
K'ngs, 2 1 ] 
Lewis, 1 1 
Livingston, 2 2 
Montgomery, 2 2 
Madison, 3 3 
Monroe, 3 3 
New York, 13 13 
Niagara, 2 2 
Oswego, 2 1 1 
Onondaga, *4 4 
Otsego, 3 3 
Oneida, 4 4 
Ontario 3 3 
Orange, 3 3 
Orleans, 1 1 
Putnam, 1 l 
Queen’s ] 1 
Rensselaer, 3 3 
Rockland, 1 1 
Richmond, 1 I 
Schoharie, 2 2 
Schnectady, 1 1 
Saratoga, 2 2 
Suffolk, 2 2 
Sullivan, 1 1 
Seneca, 1 1 
Stenben, 3 3 
St. Lawrence, *3 2 
Tompkins, 2 2 
Tioga, 1 1 
Ulster, 2 2 
Washington, 2 2 
Westchester, 2 2 
Wayne, 2 2 
Warren, 1 1 
Yates, 1 1 
66 62 70 58 
Whig majority last year 12. This year 4. 
Recapitulation and comparison. 
1840. 1839. 
W. V.B. W. _f 
Senate, 21 lk 20 12 
Assembly, 66 62 70 58 
Joint ballot, 87 73 90 70 


Whig majority on joint ballot last year 20; this 
year 18. 


The steamer President, which left New York on 
the 2d inst. returned to that port on the 9th. The 
passengers have published the following reasons for 
her return: 

On the morning after our leaving New York, 
Nov. 3d. we encountered asevere head wind from, 
the N. E. which gradually increased to a hard gale, 
with a very heavy sea, against which the ship was 
propelled by steam for four successive days, with- 
out making a greater progress during the whole ol 
that time, than about 300 miles on our way. _ 

On Saturday, the 7th of November, capt. Keane 
assembled his passengers together, and commun! 


~ *Doubtful. 
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cated to 


ce 


the way- 


among the passengers, in which some difference of 


opinion appeared to exist on minor points, it was 
thought best to take the decision of the whole body 
present on the main question, and accordingly their 
votes were taken—those who approved oi the return 
to New York, and who thought the reasons for this 
step abundantly sufficient, being requested to an- 
swer in the affirmative—and those who thought a 
farther perseverance preterable, to answer in the 
negative—when only (wo appeared to einbrace the 
latter view out of at least sixty gentlemen assem bled 
ou the Occasion. 


After expressing full confidence in the abilities 
and attention of capt. Keane, his officers and crew, 
the passengers concludes by saying: 


At the same time, we feel itdue to the public 
and ourselves, to express our unqualified disappro- 
bation of the cunduct of those, with whom the re- 
ponsibility lies, who caused the ship to be sent to 
sea for a winter passage, with an inadequate sup- 
ply of fuel, and an equally manifest deficiency in 
hands in the crew; and wore especially as no in- 
termediate depot of coal has been formed at any 
place to which the ship could repair in case of need. 


The census of 1840 for the city of New York. The 


deputy marshals appointed to take the census of 


this city have compieted their returns. They have 
not all, we believe, sent in their buoks to the U. 
States marshal’s office, but we have with great 
labor and care copied the following official returns 
from the books of the several deputy marshals, on 
whom we have called during the last few days. 
Here are the returns from the several wards: 











Wards, Lvlal WHITE. BLAck. 
" Pop'n. Mules. Females. Males. Fem’s. 
1 10,029 5,723 4,433 189 = 284 
2 6,406 3,571 2,550 149 136 
3 13,531 5,764 4,312 192 313 
4 15,770 8,219 7,149 162 240 
5 19,159 = 7,692 9,051 984 1,432 
6 17,199 7,566 7821 859 «953 
7 22,935 10,3386 12,039 218 842 
8 29,073 11,921 14,390 1118 1,644 
9 24,795 11,271 12,990 204 = 330 
10 29,093 12,981 14,960 483 659 
ll 17,052 7,989 8,595 197 271 
12 11,673 6,207 5,083 253-215 
13 18,522 8,378 9,560 251 333 
l4 20,230 8,828 9825 662 911 
15 18,560 8,752 9,283 279 =6301 
16 22,275 10,606 10,898 341 435 
17 18,662 8,470 9,757 146 =. 239 
Total, 313,629 144,324 158,630 6,637 9,038 
144,324 6,687 
Whites, 297,954 15,675 


Blacks, 15,675 





Total, 313,629 
Comparative increase. 
Total. Males. 
Census of 135,270,089 131,624 138,465 64 105 
Census of 1840, 313,629 130,961 162,688 191 141 
dn 1835 there was no less than 14,977 blacks, 
Who were not taxed. The total of negroes now in 
the city is only 15,675 
Ra have also compiled with great labor and care 
aL relative statements from the returus 
thon: Separate books of the deputy marshals. We 
pe» 'ere preimise that in some of the following 
culations, the thirteenth and fifteenth wards are 





Fem’s. Lun. Blind.’ 








Lawyers, parsons, engineers, scientific and 


professional persons, 2,320 
Universities and colleges, 2 
Scholars at do. do. 226 
Academies and grammar schools, 108 
Scholars at do. do. 5,163 
Primary and common schools, 182 
Scholars at do. do. 10,951 
Scholars at public charge, 9,217 
Total number of schools, &c. 292 
Total number of scholars in them, 34,108 


Total number of persons over 20 years of 


age, 6,699 
Relailive ages. 

White men over 100 years of age, 2 
White women do. do. 4 
White men over 90 do. 18 
White momen do. do. 42 
White men over 80 do. 148 
White women do. do. 287 
Black men over 100 do. 0 
Black women do. do. 12 
White males between 15 & 20 years of age, 13,082 
White females do. do. 16,750 
White males between 20 and 39 do. 36,640 
Male children under 5 years of age, 23.201 
Female children do. do. 23,139 


Such are the curious results which we have ob- 
tained from a hasty inspection of the returns of the 
late census. [N. Y. Herald. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Official. ‘The following are the official returns 
of the election for president, compared with that of 
1836: 











1840. 1836. 
4 — Te. c_: “~ o? 
COUNTIES. ar. de V.B. Har. 

Adains, 2,453 1,628 1,186 1,520 
Alleghany, 7,620 4,573 3,074 3,623 
Armstrong, 1,260 1,7-44 1,528 1,014 
Beaver, 3,143 1,710 1,075 2,077 
Bedford, 2.910 2,446 1,587 1,920 
Berks, 3,582 7,425 4,967 1,584 
Bucks, 4.705 4,488 $3,081 3,289 
Bradford, 2,631 2,844 1,462 1,531 
Butler, 2,100 1,804 1,008 1,166 
Crawford, 2,469 2,908 1,614 1,232 
Chester, 5.643 4,882 3,277 3,921 
Columbia, 1,325 2,829 1,634 555 
Cumberland, 2.790 2,695 1,894 1,696 
Cambria, 81k 920 450 554 
Centre, 1.447 2,242 1,809 924 
Clinton, 637 649 Newcounty. 
Clearfield, 499 812 499 284 
Clarion, 648 1,366 Newcounty. 
Dauphin, 3,124 2,187 1,372 1,993 
Delaware, 2,031 1,335 1,030 1,224 
Erie, 3,636 2,061 1,312 2,134 
Fayette, 2,755 3,035 2,102 1,747 
Franklin, 3,586 2,892 2,155 2,575 
Greene, 1,359 2,010 1,138 915 
Huntingdon, 3,826 2,266 1,340 2,628 
Indiana, 1,953 1,209 692 1,469 
Jefferson, 476 592 244 229 
Juniata, 966 1,043 627 596 
Luzerne, 2.774 4,119 2,008 1,415 
Lancaster, 9,678 5,472 4,144 6,250 
Lebanon, 2.369 1,402 1,168 1,487 
Lehigh, 2.405 2,451 1,987 1,784 
Lycoming, 1,504 2,181 1,705 938 
Montgomery, 4,068 4,869 3,446 2,409 
Mercer, 3,249 2,336 1,253 1,991 
Monroe, 345 1,447 796 166 | 














165 
them that he had received areport from the; not included, owing to some omissions by the de- | Mifflin, 1,226 1,269 917 '748 
ngineer, stating that there remained only fourteen puty marshal. McKean, 262 275 150 85 
1 days’ consumption of coal on board, andthere being| White deaf and dumb inthe city, 253 Northampton, 2,846 3,838 2,378 1,426 
every prospect of a continuance of the adverse gale} Black do. do. 6 Northumberland, 1,351 2,187 1,421 721 
for several days longer, he deemed it his duty to -——— |Philadelphiaco. 10,189 13,303 7,957 6,536 
make it known to his passengers without delay. Total deaf and dumb, 259 Perry, 1,072 1,970 1,107 4723 
He then frankly expressed his opinion, that it . ‘ Philadelphia city, 7,655 4,774 3,028 5,747 
would be running too great a risk to proceed farther} White blind people, 135 | Pike, 135 524 358 50 
on the voyage under such circumstances; as four- Black do. do. 6 | Potter 180 363 162 62 
teen days was the shortest time in which he could . —— | Somerset, 2,501 765 511 1,905 
hope to reach England, if the adverse gale should Total blind, 141 | Schuylkill, 1,881 2,184 1,380 687 
ase immediately and we should be favored with ; —— Susquehanna, 1,560 2,023 1,145 856 
fair winds and fine weather for the greater part of} White insane people and idiots, 180 Tioga, 895 =1,721 1,027 400 
Black do. do. il Union, 2,423 1,518 1,143 1,328 
But as we could not safely reckon on this, our ; —— | Venango, 855 = 1,275 967 600 
psition would be a very painful one, if, after ex- Total insane, 191 Washington, 4,147 3,611 2,445 2,805 
hausting our 14 days’ supply of coal, we should — | Wayne, 675 =—:1,188 724 340 
shen fiad ourselves approaching the English coast, Revolutionary pensioners in all, 31 | Warren, 827 929 498 254 
without any fuel on board. He thought it bis duty, Do. over 80 years of age, 17 | Westmoreland, 2,778 4,704 2,878 1,726 
therefore, for the interest of all concerned—both Do. over90 ~— do. 3 | York, 8,792 4,882 2,756 2,005 
owners and passengers—to return to New York Statistics. 
while the gale lasted, there to take in the requisite | Persons engaged in mining, 62 Total, 144,018 143,675 91,475 87,111 
supply of coal, and then resume the voyage. He| Do. do. agriculture, 2,750 143,675 87,111 | 
wished, at the same time, by submitting these facts| Do. do. commerce & merchants, 10,097 ‘ 
and reasonings to the passengers, to obtain an ex-| Do. do. manufactures & trades, 29,411 Harrisou’s maj. 343 V.B. maj. 4,364 
pression of their opinions on the subject. Do. do. navigating the ocean, 2,589 An examination of the official returns, in the of- 
On this a deliberative conversation followed}. Do. do. do. rivers, canals, &c. 654 | fice of the secretary of the commonwealth, estab- 


lishes the fact, that the variation between the high- 
est and lowest electors on the Harrison ticket, does 
not exceed twenty votes. The whole thirty are 
elected. 


The whole number of votes polled for the aboli- 
tion electoral ticket in the state was 343. 
Pennsylvania legislature— Session 1841. 


State senate. 

District 1. Philadelphia city—Frederick Fraley, 
Henry S. Spackman. 

2. County of Philadelphia—Michael Snyder, Chas. 
Brown, Benj. Crispin. 

Montgomery, Chester and Delaware—Nathaniel 
Brooke, Abraham Brower, John T. Huddleson. 

4. Bucks—Samuel A. Smith. 

5. Berks—Samuel Fegely. 

6. Lancaster and Yoik—John Strohm, Thos. E. 
Cochran, William Hiester. 

7. Dauphin and Lebannon—John Killinger. 

8. Huntington, Mifflin, Juniata, Perry and Union 
—Robert P. Maclay, James Mathers. 

9. Columbia and Schuylkill—Samuel F. Headly. 

10. Leigh and Northampton—John S. Gibbons. 

11. Luzerne, Monroe, Wayne and Pike—Ebene- 
zer Kingsbury, jr. 

12. Lycoming, Centre, Clinton and Northumber- 
land—Robert Fleming. 

13. Bradford and Susquehanna—Elihu Case. 

14. Franklin, Cumberland and Adams—C. B. 
Penrose, Thomas Miller. 

15. Bedford and Somerset—Samuel M. Barclay. 

16. Westmoreland—John C. Plumer. 

17. Washington—John H. Ewing. 

18. Fayette and Green— Wm. C. Coplan. 

19. Alleghany and Butler—Thos. Williams, Chas. 
C. Sullivan. 

20. Beaver and Mercer—John J. Pearson. 

21. Crawford and Erie—Joseph M. Sterrett. 

22. Jefferson, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Venango 
and Warren—Gen. Samuel Hays. 

23. Indiana, Armstrong, Clarion, Cambria and 
Clearfield—Finlay Patterson. 

Van Buren 13, in italics; whigs 20, in roman. 


House of representatives. 
Adams—Daniel M. Smyser, Dr. George L. Fauss. 
Alleghany—William Dilworth, George Darsie, 

Isaac Lighther, Daniel McCurdy. 
Armstrong—* William F. Johnston. 
Bradford—Slephen Pierce. 
Beaver—Matthew T. Kennedy, James Sprott. 
Bedford—Daniel Washabaugh, Richard Bard. 
Berks—Daniel B. Kutz, Henry Flannery, Robert 
M. Barr, Samuel Moore. 
Bucks—John Apple, Isaac Vanhorn, Joseph Titus. 
Butler—Isaac S. Pearson. 
Crawford— Gaylord Church, Joseph Douglass. 
Centre— George Boal. 
Chester—John D. Steel, Wm. K. Correy, Dr. 
John B. Chrisman, Robert Futhey. 
Columbia-—Daniel Snyder. 
Cumberland—A. S. McKinney, J. Zimmerman. 
Dauphin—Benj. Musser, Samuel H. Clark. 
Delaware—Joshua P. Eyre. 
Erie—James D. Dunlop, Stephen Skinner. 
Franklin—Andrew Snively, Joseph Pumroy. 
Fayette— Robert P. Flenniken, John Fuller. 
Greene— Thomas P. Pollock. 
Huntingdon—Joseph Higgins, John G. Miles. 
Indiana—John Cummins. 
Juniata, Mifflin and Union—John Funk, Ner 
Middleswarth, Joseph A. Bell. 





*A conservative and volunteer candidate. 
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Lancaster—C. Keiffer, Benj. Pennell, Jacob 
Foreman, P. Von Neider, Hugh Andrews, Joseph 
McClure, 

Lebanon—John Bruner. 

Lehigh—Benj. Fogel, Peler Hass. 

Lycoming, Clinton and Clearfield—James S.Gam- 
ble, Geo. Leidy. 

Luzerne—Hendricks B. Wright, A. Cartwright. 

Mercer—James Banks, James Montgomery. 

Montgomery— Ephraim Fenton, William B. Hahn, 
William Bean. 

Northampton and Monroe—Richard Broadhead, 
jr. John Flick, John Trach. 

Northumberland—VJesse C. Horton. 

Pike and Wayne—John H. Brodhead. 

Perry— William B. Anderson. 

Philadelphia city—William A. Crabb, Edward D. 
Law, Isaac Meyer, Benjamin M. Hinchman, G. 
Rush Smith, Jacob Gratz, John Rush. 

Philadelphia county—John Felion, Edward A. 
Penniman, John Painter, William Wilkins, Thos. 
M. Scott, Thomas McCully, William Bonsall, Lewis 
Crousillatt. 

Susquehanna—Franklin Lusk. 

Schuylkill—John Weaver. 

Somerset and Cambria—Joshua F. Cox, John 
Hanna. 

Tioga and Potter—*John Wakeley. 

Venango and Clarion— Alexander Holeman. 

Washington—Jonathan Letherman, Samuel Li- 
vingston, Aaron Kerr. 

estnorland— Samuel Hill, William Johnson. 

Warren, Jefferson and McKean—James L. Gillis. 

York—Jsaac Garretson, J. May, Adam Ebaugh. 

Those in roman are whigs—in ttalics, Van Buren. 


ALABAMA. 

No member of the union has fulfilled her en- 
gagements with greater punctuality than the state 
of Alabama. The only debt she owes, is that in- 
vested in the capital stovk of her banks. The first 
half million of her bonds became due in London 
the present year; and although the state reserved 
its right to extend the period of their redemption, 
the whole sum due was anticipated and paid by the 
banks for which it was issued. 

The interest upon another portion of the debt, 
payment in New York and New Orleans in Novem- 
ber and December, is already provided. A part of 
that due in London in Jannary next, has gone for- 
ward: and the Great Western carries with her to- 
day, remittances to cover the residue. Indeed all 


the payments of the state prior to April 1841, are 
thus anticipated. 


The legislature of Alabama, at its last session, 

assed an act recalling the whole of the state bonds 
issued and still unsold. These have all been ac- 
cordingly returned and cancelled, thus leaving the 
state debt, $10,860,000. The governor also in his 
Jast message to the legislature, recommended the 
establishment of a sinking fund for the gradual ex- 
tinguishment of this debt, and this judicious mea- 
sure will in all probability be adopted the ensuing 
session. 

With an annual export of cotton, worth at its 
present low price, twenty millions of dollars; with 
a very trifling amount of imports during the past 
and present year, and with a faithful and economi- 
cal policy in the management of her finances, the 
state of Alabama ought to rank amongst the high. 
est in credit, as she js in her resources. 

[N. ¥. Jour. Com. 


LOUISIANA, 


Hhds. 

Tobacco—Exported to various ports in 
1839, °40, 
1830, °31, 


28,028 
34,968 





6,940 

Showing a decrease apparently of 6,940 hogs- 
heads. In the years 1834 to 1838 the amount ex- 
ported was much greater than in 1839-40, particu- 
larly in the year 1835-36, when the amount export- 
ed reached 43,941, the greatest part of the tobacco 
has always been shipped coastwise. 








Hhds. Bbls. 

Sugar—Exported to various 
ports in 1839-40 45,511 5,978 
1835-36, 5,677 3,138 
39,834 2,840 


Showing an increase of 39,834 hogsheads, and 
2,840 barrels in five years. With the exception of a 
very sinail portion, this sugar is shipped coastwise. 








Hihds. Bols. 

Molasses—Exported to va- 
rious ports in 1839-40, 8,937 42 926 
1835-36, 1,012 9,239 
7,925 33,637 


Showing an increase in five vears of 7,925 hogs- 
heads, and 33,637 barrels. Nearly the whole of 
this article is shipped coastwise, and we believe is 
chiefly used in the distillation of rum. 

These tables shew to what a great extent the 
commerce of New Orleans has increased during a 
few years past, it may also give us some idea of the 
vast resources of the west, and enable ns to form 
some conception of the future greatness of that fer- 
tile portion of country. When we reflect that these 
data are taken during a time of unexampled com- 
mercial prostration, our wonder will be increased. 
Progressing as she does the day is not far distant 
when New Orleans will take her stand among the 
mightiest cities of the world. 

IOWA. 
Election. Mr. Dodge, the Van Buren candidate 
for delegate to congress, has been re-elected after a 
warin contest by a majority of 688 votes. We have 
not yet met with the particulars. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. C. JOHNSON, OF MD. 
ON THE SUBJECT OF THE REJECTION OF PETITIONS 
FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
In house of representatives, Jan. 25, 27 and 28, 1840. 
The house having under consideration the propo- 
sition of Mr. Thompson, of South Carolina, to amend 
the rules by the addition of the following: 
*‘Resolved, That upon the presentation of any me- 
morial or petition for the abolition of slavery or the 
slave trade in any district, territory, or state of the 
union, and upon the presentation of any resolution 
or other paper touching that subject, the reception of 
such memorial, petition, resolution or paper, shall be 
considered as objected to, and the question of its re- 
ception shali be laid on the table, without debate or 
further action thereon.” 
And the proposition of Mr. John Q. Adams, as a 
substitute to the foregoing, in the following words: 
“Resolved, That the following be added to the 
standing rules of this house, to be numbered the 
21st: 
*“‘Every petition presented by the speaker, or by 
any meinber, with a brief verbal statement of its 
contents, shall be received, unless objection be made 








Commerce of New Orleans. We condense from 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine for November, the 
following very interesting statistics of the commerce 
of New Orleans, a city which has sprung up in the 
southwest with a population of 102,000 souls, and 
now in power and importance, the third perhaps in 
the United States. The city of New Orleans should 
be a matter of national pride, as it is the offspring 
of our free institutions, standing as it does at the 
outlet of that giant stream, the Mississippi, which 
waters the richest valley upoa the earth for thon. 
sands of miles, and must be in coming time, as it 
now is, the grand channel of western commerce. 


Cotlon—Exported to various ports in 
1839, °40, 


954,191 
1830, ’31, , 


424,684 





Bales, }olfensive words applied to the gentleman from New 


to its eh oe for special reasons; and whenever 
objection shall be made to the reception of a petition, 
the name of the member objecting and the reason of. 
the objection shall be entered on the journal. The 
question in every such case shall be, ‘shall the peti- 
tion be rejected?’ and no petition shall be rejected but 
by a.majority of the members present.” 
Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, upon gaining the floor, 
said that, before entering on the subject of discus- 
sion before the house, he had one word to say in re- 
ference to the unpleasant occurrence of last evening. 
He had understood that the gentleman from North 
Carolina, (Mr. Bynum), before he made the motion 
for him to proceed in his remarks, had retracted the 


York, (Mr. Peck). Amid the confusion and noise, 
he did not hear all that fell from the gentleman, but 





525,907 
The above synopsis of the cotton export, shows 
an increase of business in the branch of cotton ex- 
port in nine years of 529,507 bales—of the whole 
quantity exported, the largest quantity has been sent 
to Great Britain, and the next largest quantity to 
France, and but a small portion of the whole amount 
has been shipped coastwise. 





*Nominated by V. B. opposed to the regular ticket. 


he had since learned, from the report in the Globe 
of this morning, that he had not done so. It he had 
so understood last night, he would not have request- 
ed the gentleinan from South Carolina, (Mr. Thomp- 
son), to withdraw his resolution, nor would he have 
made the motion which he did. 

Mr. J. said, that he thought this explanation due 
to himself, for he was the last member in this house 
to justify or palliate unparliamentary language, and 
he believed that such language was always more 
calculated to injure those who used it, than those to 
whom it was intended to apply. 





Mr. Johnson then proceeded, and said: I haye al. 
ways, Mr, Speaker, been opposed to the discussio, 
of abolition in this honse, in any manner Whateve; 
I have never regarded it a debatable question jp the 
congress of the United States. It may have bee, 
supposed by many that, from my anxiety to get th, 
floor, 1 was desirous to participate in the discussioy 
of this exciting subject. Such was not the cage. 
For the first ten days, my anxiety to get the floo, 
was simply to call the previous question on the pro. 
position of the gentleman from South Carotina, (\, 
Thompson), for the purpose of arresting the diseys, 
sion; but, from the vast range which the debate |i, 
taken, not on the merits of the question only, by 
for the purpose, as I am constrained to believe, of 
making political capital out of it, upon which mem. 
bers may trade at home, in or with their party, | 
feel called on to depart from the course of silene, 
which I had prescribed to myself, and must noy 
trouble the house with a few remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, were I to move the previons ques. 
tion now, the vote, under the change already inade 
in the rules this session, would not be the first take, 
onthe resolution of the gentleman from South Caro. 
lina, but would now have first to be put on the 
ainendment recently offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams); and in reference {, 
this amendment, and to some of the remarks which 
fell from its able supporter, I desire to say a fey 
words. 

I consider the resolutions heretofore offered too 
vague and indefinite to effect any useful purpose or 
practical good; and before I conclude, I will offer an 
amendment to the proposed amendment of the gen. 
tlernan from Massachusetts, which will meet the 


biguity, and which will allow no gentleman to de. 
ceive his constituents, or leave ‘undefined’ his po. 
sition in relation to this subject. It is in these words; 

‘Resolved, That no petition, memorial, resolution 
or other paper, praying the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, or any state or territory, or the 
slave trade between the states or territories of the 
United States in which it now exists, shall be re- 
ceived by this house, or entertained in any way 
whatever.” 


Mr. Johnson said that he felt it due to his consti- 
tuents, and to the state which, in part, he represent- 
ed, that he should claim, for a sbort time, the indul- 
gence of the house. He felt this duty strong upon 
him, from the peculiar position of his district, and 
the situation of his state, and the more especially so, 
when he thought that efforts had been made, by va- 
rious gentlemen who had preceded him in this de- 
bate, to conciliate favor with the abolitionists of the 
north, at the expense of the feelings and interests of 
the south; whilst others who had spoken had endea- 
vored to throw reproach and odinm upon the eha- 
racter of general Harrison, whose name they had 
introduced only for party purposes and political spe- 
culation. The tone and character of the debate, in 
conjunction with the faet, that Maryland was more 
interested in the qnestion than any other state, made 
it manifestly proper, in his opinion and sense of duty, 
to waive his reluctance to discuss the question. He 
would, therefore, present the views of his state, as 
far as he represented it, on this deeply agitating 
question, with the opinions which he himself enter- 
tained, or such ideas as might occur to him while 
addressing the chair, with frankness and sincertly, 
and with an intention not to offend the feelings of 
any one on this floor, or elsewhere, whatever might 
be the diversity of sentiment, difference of opinion 
on doctrines of principle, or questions and measures 
of expediency. 

Some days since, sir, I voted to lay the resolution 
of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Coles), on 
the table.* No one is more willing than myself to 





* Wednesday, Jan. 15, 1840.—[{Journal, page 212.] 
A motion was made by Mr. Coles further to amend 
the rules by inserting therein a rule in the words fol: 
lowing: 

“All petitions, memorials, and papers touching the 
abolition of slavery, or the buying, selling or transier 
ring of slaves in any state, district or territory of he 
United States, shall, upon their presentation, be laid on 
the table, without being debated, printed, read or Te 
ferred, and no further action whatever shall be ha 
thereon.” 

Same day.—[Page 215.] ul 
The question was then put on the motton of Mr. 
Thompson, of South Carolina, that the amendment to 
the rules, moved by Mr. Coles, do lie on the table, an 
passed in the affirma'tive—yeas 102, nays 98. ; 
Those who voted in the affirmative, are—Messts. 
Quincy Adams, Julius C. Alford, John Ww. Allen, oe 
meon H. Anderson, Landaff W. Andrews, Osmy’ 
Baker, Daniel D. Barnard, John Bell, Ed ward J. eee 
William K. Bond, George N. Briggs, John H. Broce 
way, Anson Brown, Samson H. Butler, William a 
Calhoun, Zadok Casey, Thomas W. Chinn, Thom 





C. Chittenden, John C. Clark, Walter T. Colquitt, Jas. 


question fairly and fully, which shall contain noam. | 
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accord to that gentleman the -best feelings, and the 
trongest interest for the south. I know full well 
his devotion to the interests of his contituents, and 
their deep aversion to the intermeddling of the abo- 
jitionists of the north with their vested and unques- 
tionable rights; but his resolution admitted the right 
¢ petition, and denied the right of reference, and 
without intending such a consequence, virtually in- 
yited the abolitionists to send their memorials here, 
and then to smother them on the table. 

The reception of a petition carries with it the ad- 
mission of a correlative right to have it referred; for 
the deliberative body which will entertain a petition 
hy so far considering it as to receive it, admits, by 
the very act itself, that the petition should be refer- 
red and gravely consitered. It does more; it ad- 
mits jurisdiction on the subject-matter of the peti- 
tion; for it cannot be said, in justification of receiv- 
ing a petition, that the contents of the petition could 
not be known until received, referred and reported 
to the house, since the rule of the house requires 
each member offering a petition to give a short ver- 
bal statement of its contents. Thus, by the act of 

resentation, the house is at once apprized, before 
the petition is received, of its contents, and, I main- 
tain, the house should never for a moment entertain 
such petition when it has not jurisdiction over the 
subject-matter. 

Upon this point, (said Mr. Johnson), I will make 
a few additional remarks, before 1 conclude what I 
have to say; but at this time I will make a passing 
remark upon what fell froin the gentleman from 
North Carolina, (Mr. Bynum), who has just taken 
his seat, in relation to the report and resolutions of- 
ferea by Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, as chair- 
main of a select cuminittee on the subject of aboli- 
tion memorials, in the twenty-fourth congress. 

The gentleman froin North Carolina spent at least 
an hour in eulogizing that report and the resolutions 
which were adopted by the house, and was willing, 
either directly or indirectly, tocharge every member 
who differed with the report and resolutions as either 
an abolitionist or an accessary to abolitionism, and 





Cooper, Mark A. Cooper, ‘Thomas Corwin, George W. 
Crabb, Robert B. Cranston, John W. Crockett, Edward 
Curtis, Caleb Cushing, Thomas Davee, Edward Da- 
vies, Garrett Davis, William C. Dawson, James Dellet, 
John Edwards, Jolin Ely, Geo. Evans, Horace Eve- 
rett, Millard Fillmore, Charles Fisher, Isaac Fletcher, 
Rice Garland, Seth M. Gates, Meredith P. Gentry, 
James Gerry, Joshua R. Giddings, Patrick G. Goode, 
Francis Granger, William J. Graves, John K. Griffin 
Moses H. Grinnell, Richard W. Habersham, Hiland 
Hall, William S. Hastings, Thomas Henry, Solomon 
Hillen, jr. Ogden Hoffman, Francis James, Charles 
Johnson, William Cost Johnson, Thomas Kempshall, 
Abbot Lawrence, Levi Lincoln, Joshua A. Lowell, 
Richard P. Marvin, Charles F. Mitchell, Christopher 
Morgan, Calvary Morris, Charles Naylor, Eugenius A. 
Nisbet, Charles Ogle, Thomas B. Osborne, Rufus Pa- 
len, William Parmenter, Luther C. Peck, Francis W. 
Pickens, John Pope, George H. Proffit, Benjamin Ran- 
dall, Joseph F Randolph, James Rariden, John Reed, 
John Reynolds, Joseph Ridgway, David Russell, Leve- 
rett Saltonstall, William Simonton, Wm. Slade, ‘T'ru- 
man Smith, Edward Stanly, William L. Storrs, John 
T. Steuart, Thomas D. Sumpter, Waddy Thompson, 
yt. Jacob Thompson, Joseph L. Tillinghast, George W. 
Toland, Joseph Trumbull, Peter J. Wagner, Lott War- 
ims John White, Thoinas W. Willams, Joseph L. Wil- 
jams. 

Thase who voted in the negative, are—Messrs. Jud- 
son Allen, Hugh J. Anderson, Charles G. Atherton, 
Linn Banks, William Beatty, Julius W. Blackwell, 
Linn Boyd, David P. Brewster, Aaron V. Brown, AI- 
bert G. Brown, Edmund Burke, John Campbell, Wm. 
B. Campbell, John Carr, James Carroll, William B. 
Carter, Reuben Chapman, Nathan Clifford, Walter 
Coles, Henry W. Connor, Robert Craig, Isaac E. Cra- 
ry, Edward Cross, Amasa Dana, John Davis, John W. 
Davis, Edmund Deberry, William Doan, Andrew W. 
Doig, George C. Dromgoole, Nehemiah H. Earl, Ira 
A. Eastman, Juhn G. Floyd, Joseph Fornance, James 
Garland, William L. Goggin, James Graham, Robert 

- Hammond, Augustus C. Hand, Juhn Hastings, 
Micajah T. Hawkins, John Hill, of Virginia, John 
Hill, of North Carolina, Joel Holleman, Enos Hook, 
George W. Hopkins, Tilghman A. Howard, David 
Hubbard, Thomas B. Jackson, Joseph Johnson, Na- 
thaniel Jones, John W. Jones, George M. Keim, Gou- 
verneur Kemble, Daniel P. Leadbetter, Isaac Leet, 
Stephen B. Leonard, Dixon H. Lewis, William Lucas, 
Abraham McClellan, George McCulloh, James J. 
McKay, Meredith crignag Albert G. Marchand, Wil- 
liam Medill, James de la Montanya, William Montgo 
mery, Samuel W. Morris, Peter Newhead, Isaac Pa- 
rish, Virgil D. Paris, Lemuel Paynter. David Petrikin, 
John Hi. Prentiss, William S. Ramsey, Green B. Sa- 
muels, Tristram Shaw, Charles Shepard, Albert Smith, 
John Smith, Thomas Smith, David A. Starkweather, 

ewis S:eenrod, Theron R. Strong, George Sweeny, 
John Taliaferro, Philip F. Thomas, Philip Triplett, 

awkins L. Turnev, Aaron Vanderpoel, David. D. 


Wazener, Harvey M. Watterson, John B. Weller, 


William W. Wick, Jared We Williams, Lewis Wil- 


an enemy tothe south. Atthe hazard of such a de- 
nunciation, I have no hesitation in declaring that I 
do not subscribe to either the report or the resolu- 
tions, and for this single reason; the report and the 
resolutions waive the expression ofa decided opinion 
in relation to the powers of congress on the subject 
ofslavery in the District of Columbia. They do 
not deny the power of congress to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia; and, by their silence on 
the question, the very head and f-ont of all the me- 
morials referred to that committee, the report and 
resolutions, tacitly adinit both the power and the 
jurisdiction of congress in the premises. Willing, 
then, ain I throw myself within the limit of the gen- 
tleman’s denunciation; and willing am I that he, and 
others who think with hit, may call me an aboli- 
tionist and an enemy to the south, when I declare 
that I utterly deny the power of congress to inter- 
fere in any way whatever with the relation of master 
and slave in the District of Columbia, and openly, 
frankly and fearlessly declare that I believe that 
congress has no power whatever to interfere with 
the question of slavery in any district, territory or 
state, in which it existed at the time of the adoption 
of the federal constitution. 

The gentleman spent quite as much time in pa- 
negyrizing the resolutions of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire, (Mr. Alherton), passed by the last 
congress, and usually denominated ‘Atherton’s re- 
solutions.’? Were these resolutions the offspring of 
the south? Were the feelings or interests of the 
south consulted? Were the representatives of the 
south frankly consulted as to the merits or tendency 
of those resolutions? Were any but the friends of 
the administration consulted in relation to those pe- 
culiar resolutions? No, sir. ‘The resolutions were 
prepared, concocted and digested by a party, and 





solely for party effect, without the slightest regard 
to the interests of the south, and with a view solely 
to entrap the south into support of the adininistra- 
tion, by pretending that a gentleman of the north, 
who was a friend of the administration, had taken 
the south under his especial care and protection; 
that the friends of the administration in the south 
might declare here and elsewhere that the adminis- 
tion was all right upon the subject, and that the 
friends of the administration in the north consulted 
nothing-—thought of nothing—but the welfare of the 
south, and in their great love of the south, would 
willingly make themselves martyrs to the cause. I 
represent (said Mr. J.) a district more interested in 
the question ofslavery than any other in the U.States, 
because it extends from the District of Columbia, a 
part of which was taken from my district, to the 
Pennsylvania line; yet I was not consulted, nor was 
asingle representative opposed to the administra- 
tion, from Mason and Dixon’s line to the Gulf of 
Mexico. It was no part of the plan that we should 
be consulted, and this was more than immaterial, in 
reference to the purposes sought to be effected; 
therefore were the resolutions prepared in the dark 
—in conclave—and concocted as the ingredients 
of Shakspeare’s witches, in order that politicians 
might make thein boil and bubble in the great poli- 
tical caldron as the arch migician waved his mystic 
wand. 

But, sir, what was the character of these famous 
resolutions, so much eulogized by the gentleman 
from North Carolina? Were they calculated to 
quiet the apprehensions of the south? Were they 
so frained as entirely to exclude this angry question 
from the halls of congress? Did they deny the 
right of congress to legislate on this subject, for the 
District of Columbia? No, sir; they did not. They 
virtually admitted the right, by their silence, that 
congress had jurisdiction in the matter, and they left 
unprotected the most important point and region in 
the whole controversy. Did they deny the right of 
petition on this subject? Did they even assert that 
congress would not entertain the petitions of aboli- 
lionists? No, sir, they did not. They admitted the 
right of petition, and made it the duty of the house 
to receive all petitions on the subject, and thus far 
they went the whole length and breadth ofabolition, 
but they refused to refer such petitions—laid them 
on the table—so that, whilst they pleased the aboli- 
tionists of the north, by receiving their petitions, as 
au offset to this courtesy, the south was to be pleas- 
ed by laying them on the table. They encouraged 
the abolitionists to petition, by receiving their peti- 
tions, by acknowledging their right and the juris:ic- 
tion of congress; and, by refusing to consider them 
further, calculated to lull the alarm of the credulous 
south. Such was the character of these “Atherton 
resolutions,” and such as I have described them 
were the motives for moving them. If such were 
not the motives, why were not southern gentlemen, 
who had as deep an interest as any of the friends of 
the administration—why were they not consulted? 
Why were the resolutions moved without the know- 





liams, Christopher H. Williams, Sherod Walliams. 


member from the south? And why was the previous 

question called by the mover after he had made a 

speech, without allowing a single opposition mem- 

ber from the south to say one word? The adminis- 

tration had the majority in the house, and knew full 

well that they could carry any resolutions, however 
ambiguous and indefinite. It is true that I voted for 
all of these resolutions when thé vote was taken se- 

parately upon them, except one, whieh contained so 

much jargon and vain circumlocution that I under- 

stood it about as well as the gentleman who moved 

it. 

There is another resolution, Mr. Speaker, which 

has met with high commendation in this discussion 

—the resolution offered by a gentleman from Vir- 

ginia, and generally known as “Patton’s resolu- 

tion.” I well remember its history: about the time 

that it was offered, some great moves and changes 

were about being made on the political chess-board. 

Abolition excitement in the north was to be met os- 

tensibly by counter-excitement in the south, and a 

struggle ensued who could be most ultra in advocat- 

ing southern rights. The south was invoked, and 
southern representatives were called on to take firm 

ground in the half real, half imaginary, yet wholly 
selfish conflict. They were invited to withdraw 

from the hall, and nearly all the southern represen- 

tatives did withdraw to the committee room of the 

District of Columbia. I looked calmly on this he- 

roic piece of acting, and was about the last to with- 

draw, and not then until urged by a friend, (Mr. J. 
L. Williams, of Tennessee), whose seat was beside 
mine, and who viewed the whole performance in the 
same light that Idid. I went to the committee 
room with no feelings of excitement, but with a firm 
purpose to expose and denounce the first member 
who should propose a dissolution of the union. No 
proposition of the kind was made; I attended no 
subsequent meeting, and resolved within myself 
never again to secede from the hall, unless it should 

be never again to return to it. 

[Mr. Williams, of North Carolina, here rose and 
said that he would take this occasion to say that he, 
as one of the representatives from the south, did not 
agree in the movement, nor did he attend the meet- 
ings. 

Mr. Graves, of Kentucky, also rose and said that, 
although he withdrew, he had not, fora moment, 
contemplated a dissolution of the union.] 

Mr. Johnson resumed, and said he had been speak- 
ing of his own course, and of that with reluctance. 
He had now, as then, speculated upon the course 
of others, without, however, for a moment intend- 
ing to make the slightest allusion to, or reflection 
on, the course of the two gentleman who had just 
given explanations. He would be understood else- 
where. He did not allude to the past for the purpose 
of causing excitement now, but to express his be- 
lief that at that time it was more pretended than 
real. 

I saw, then, (said Mr. J.) or thought I saw, that 
some gentlemen from the south were using the ex- 
citement, or rather trying to create the excitement 
in order to use it, to gain for themselves personal 
political importance for ulterior movements. The 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Bynum) has 
alluded to the meeting of the southern delegation 
on that occasion, and has highly complimented the 
resolution which was adopted. He has spoken of it 
as containing the deliberate, permanent sentiments 
of the south and said that the resolution was all that 
the south had a right toask or desire. Let me tell 
the gentleman and the house, that, so far from the 
resolution reported by Mr. Patton containing the 
fixed and permanent sentiments of the southern 
representatives, it was intended only to be a tempo- 
rary measure, to meet the exigency of the question 
in the house the next morning. 

As these proceedings have not transpired, I will 
vive them at length, as showing the tone and tem- 
per of the times. They have been politely fur- 
nished, at my request, by my friend Mr, Wise, whom 
I am sorry to find too unwell to be in his place and 
to participate in this debate. 

“At a meeting of a portion of the members of con- 
gress representing slaveholding states, held at the 
room of the committee of the District of Columbia 
on the 20th day of December, 1837, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

« «Resolved, That the chairman of this meeting 
appoint a committee, to consist of three senators 
and of three members, of the house of representa- 
tives, one of each froin the three grand divisions of 
the slaveholding states, to consider of, and report 
upon, such proceedings as ought to be adopted by 
a meeting to be held by the senators and represen- 
tatives of the slaveholding states this evening, at 7 
o’clock, P. M. in the room of the committee of the 
District of Columbia, on the subject of the legisla- 
tion and proceedings of congress touching the abo- 





ledge, privity, or consent of a single opposition 
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“In pursuance of the foregoing resolution, Mr. 
Wise, of Virginia, Mr. Yell, of Arkansas and Mr. 
Turney, of Tennessee, of the house of representa- 
tives, and Mr. King, of Alabama, Mr. Cuthbert, of 
Georgia and Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, of the 
senate, were appointed the committee; and at the 
subsequent meeting, at 7 o’clock, Mr. Wise from the 
said committee made the following report: 

«««The committee appointed to report to the meet- 
ing of the senators and representatives of the slave- 
holding states to be held at 7 o’clock this evening, on 
thé subject of the legislation and proceedings of con- 
gress respecting the abolition of slavery, beg leave 
to submit the following resolutions. ith a view 
to immediate action and temporary measures, the 
committee recommend to said meeting to adopt the 
following: 

“¢¢ Resolved, That, reserving the question whether 
congress has the constitutional power to receive tne- 
morials and petitions praying for the abolition of 
slavery in any district, territory, or state of the 
United States, it be, and is hereby, recommended to 
the house of representatives to adopt and pass the 
following resolution, to wit: 

“‘¢Resolved, That all petitions, memorials and pa- 


pers, touching the abolition of slavery or the slave | 


trade in anv state, district or territory, of the United 
States, be laid upon the table, without being debated, 
printed, read or referred; and that no further action 
whatever shall be had thereon. 

“*And with a view to permanent measures of 
caution and safety, in defence of slaveholding rights 
and interests, this coinmittee recominend to said 
meeting to adopt the following: 

«Resolved, That the respective delegations of 
the slaveholding states be requested to meet, as 
early as their convenience will permit, for the pur- 
pose of concocting and digesting measures for the 
defence of the rights of the slaveholding states, of 
the constitution, and of the union: and that they 
shall each appoint a committee, to constitute, with 
others, a general committee, to einbody the views 
and opinions of the senators and representatives of 
the slaveholding states on the subject of the abolition 
of slavery, and to report the same to a general meet- 
ing of the said senators and representatives, to be 
called and held at such time and place as said general 
committee shall appoint.’ 

‘The report having been read, the meeting amend- 
ed the first resolution, recommended to be reported 
to the house, by striking out the words ‘slave trade,’ 
and inserting the words ‘buying, selling, or trunsfer- 
ring of slaves.’ And thereupon the mecting adopted 
the report, and ordered the chairman (Mr. Pation) 
to report the said resolution to the house of repre- 
sentatives,” 


Thus it will be seen that it was expressly declar- 
ed in the preainble to the resolation, which preainble 
was not reported to the house but adopted by the 
mneeting, that the resolution was intended as a tem- 
porary measure for the urgent time and immediate 
action, and was not intended to compromise. the 
question of a rejection of all abolition memorials. 

Such is the plain and true history of that resolu- 
tion, which has found such marvellous favor in the 
eyes of the gentleman from North Carolina, that it 
seems he would denounce all as abolitionists, or 
aiders and abetters of abolition, who for a moment 
doubt the wisdom of that temporary expedient as a 
permanent measure. It was adopted upon the spur 
of the noment, to meet the question which was so 
quickly to recur, the representatives from the south 
agreeing to consult, as early as their convenience 
would permit, upon some fixed and more decisive 
measures of action. 


That the matter ended here, and that nothing fur- 
ther of consequence occurred, was, I believe, be- 
cause the various parties and interests began to look 
upon each other with distrust; for, in my apprehen- 
sion, there was abundant cause for suspicion; and 
the designing members found themselves foiled. 


[ will not be so unjust as to say that every gentle- 
man who differs with me in opinion on this,question 
is an abolitionist; nor will I indulge in harsh, un- 
ineasured language of invective. Whilst I have my 
own fixed views on the whole question, I am willing 
to believe that those who differ with me are as honest 
as myself. 


But this famous resolution, which Mr. Patton 
reported as chairman of that extraordinary meeting, 
was far from terminating the excitement in this 
house, incident to the question of abolition—and 
why? Because it admitted the right of reception, 
and then laid the petitions on the table without de- 
bate. Yes, even under that very. resolution, more 
than one angry incidental debate was forced upon 
the house, which caused much more irritated feel- 
ing than if the reception of the memorials, in any 
and every form, had been at once and forever re- 
fused. 


| 


Such, Mr. Speaker, I believe, and in a great de- 
gree know, to be the history of the past on this 
vexed and harassing question; all ot which, summed 
up in a single sentence, shows that congress by their 
vacillating action, by receiving petitions and then 
laying them on the table, has tantalized the south 
with the hope of peace and quiet, whilst the aboli- 
tionists have been indirectly encouraged to move on 
with their agitation and excitement; hoping, no 
«doubt, that, by the reception of their petitions, they 
have gained a foothold on the ramparts of the con- 
stitution, and, by perseverance, that they, ma 

overthrow the union, and deluge the south in blood. 

But, sir, | now say to members from the south, if 
they are as anxious as myself to quell this question, 
if they feel its importance as I do, and think with 
me, let them vote with me on a proposition which 
will admit of no doubtful construction; which will 
meet the crisis, and will meet it firmly, and I trust 
effectually. If they differ with me, let them vote 
against iny proposition. I, for one, am tired of this 
aunual, almost perpetual discussion, which can ef- 
fect no social, moral or political good; which can- 
uot benefit, but may deeply injure the south; which 
has this session, as on foriner occasions, had a poli- 
tical bearing on the parties of the day, instead of 
being contemplated asa great constitutional ques- 
tion, involving, not only measures of expediency and 
the powers of the government, but the very perpe- 
tuity of the union. 

On the other hand, I know full well that gentle- 
men from the north view this question as involving 
the right of petition; and, wanting the moral cou- 
rage to separate the question, they, in fact, give life 
and vigor to the agitating movements of the aboli- 
tionists by supporting the broad principle of the 
right of petition, They are unwilling to give a di- 
rect vote, because, if they vote their real judgment, 
they will offend the abolitionists; if they vote to 
please the abolitionists in all they wish, they not 
only outrage the interests and rights of the south, 
but will violate the feelings and principles of a large 
portion, perhaps a majority, of their constituents. 
Thus, some middle, unmeaning, or rather double- 
meanins proposition would be more agreeable to 
them; and the more Janus-faced the proposition, 
the more popula> it will be with the mere politicians 
of the house, who, without intending disrespect to 
any, I greatly fear are a majority. All the gentle- 
men who have spoken admit that, if congress pos- 
sesses the power to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia, it is inexpedient to exercise that power. 
Then why not tell their constituents so? Why not 
frankly tell them that they will not present their 
petitions upon a question which is fraught with ex- 
citement and mischief? Are their constituents rea- 
sonable and intelligent men? If they are and mean 
no evil to their country, they would thank a_repre- 
sentative who would frankly admonish them on the 
subject. If their constituents are vicious and would 
overthrow the government, their representatives are 
conspirators with them in aiding and abetting so 
unhallowed a purpose. If congress has the power 
to abolish slavery in any regions of the south where 
it now exists, and the members of this house think 
it unwise, inexpedient and dangerous to the union 
to exercise the power, they should refuse to present 
petitions fraught with such evil. If they believe 
that congress has no power over the subject of slave- 
ry where it now exists, the very act of presenting pe- 
titions becomes criminal against the government. 

Then, if the coastitution gives congress no power 
over the subject, or if it tolerates and sanctions the 
power, and the representatives of the people think 
it unwise, dangerous and subversive of social peace 
and constitutional rights to exercise such power, 
they should not force the petitions of the abolition- 
ists upon this house. I do not advocate principles 
nor coinmend a policy to others which I would not 
exercise myself. It is most true that [ utterly deny 
the power of congress to exercise any power, con- 
stitutionally over the subject of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or in the states and territuries in 
which it existed at the time of the adoption of the 
constitution, yet L admit that congress has power, 
to a certain extent, over the subject in the territories 
in which slavery did not exist. I adinit that con- 
gress has power to legislate over the subject of the 
foreign slave trade, to legislate over the subject of 
fugitive slaves, and to legislate in relation to the in- 
dependence of Hayti, as well as to make commer- 
cial treaties with that government, and other repub- 
lics of asimilar character. The expediency of le- 
gislating in relation to Hayti, 1 am, however, fully 
prepared to oppose. It was during the last congress 
that a memorial was handed to me for presentation 
by a constituent of mine, who had liberated a large 
number of slaves and sent them to Hayti, praying 
that congress would establish commercial relations 
with Hayti, and receive and interchange ministers 





or commercial agents. The memorial was signed 


——$<—= 
by a large and respectable number of my constity 
ents; but I refused to present it, upon the ground 
that it would lead to angry debate, and effect more 
evil than good. Upon my return home, I informed 
the signers of my course, and my reasons for it, and 
not one that I conversed with but approved of ip 
conduct; and my majority, on re-election, was near. 
ly double what it ever had been before. I thought 
that to present the memorial would be to throw q 
firebrand into the house; and my forebodings were 
realized. My constitaentssonght some one else to 
present it; but when the astute and vigilant gentle. 
man from Massacusetts took occasion to refer to that 
memorial in reply to my then colleague, the then 
chairman of the coinmittee on foreign relations, jp 
the debate, I gave soine explanation as to the re. 
spectability of the character cf the petitioners, ang 
afterwards found myself credited in the Emancipa. 
tor, which reported the speech of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, as having presented that very 
petition. Ihave introduced this circumstance fo; 
no other purpose than to show that I have practiseq 


tions over which I consider congress has full power 
to legislate, and thus, with greater force and proprie- 
ty, to urge those gentlemen whe think that congress 
has jurisdiction over the question of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and believe that it would be 
inexpedient to exercise the power, to say so to their 
constituents, and refuse to present their malign peti. 
tions. This I am persuaded they will do, unless 
they think that the doctrine of expediency had bet. 
fer be construed in favor of their popularity with 
the abolitionists, than for the good of the country; 
unless they esteem the peace, quiet and general 
welfare of the country of less consideration than 
their favorable standing with the fanatie advocates 
of abolition. My estimation of the true character 
of a member of congress is that he stands, or should 
stand, asa middle barrier between encroachinents 
on the constitution by the executive or the legisla- 
tive branches of the government, and infractions of 
social order, of civil and political liberty, which may 
be attempted by designing men, either to subserve 
their own evil purposes or to gratify the bad pas- 
sions of the disaffected and turbulent. Sworn to 
support the constitution, he should not, direetly, 
or indirectly, allow its violation, nor aid and abet the 
movements of those who would endanger, in the 
slightest degree, the peace and integrity of the 
union. In the language of another, instead of being 
a weathercock on the temple of freedom, to be 
blown in any and every direction by every gust 
of popular prejudice and caprice, he should be one 
-s the firm pillars of state to support the noble edi- 
ce. 

But some gentlemen have argued, with seeming 
sincerity, that this question caused too much excite- 
ment and alarm in the south. They say that the 
south is too quickly excited—that, in presenting the 
petitions of the abolitionists, they only want to de- 
fend the right of petition, and to declare, in the 
calmest way possible, that they are opposed to im- 
mediate abolition, but think slavery a moral, social 
and political evil which the south should make ready 
to abolish. ‘They say that if the south will not take 
the benefit of their friendly warning and voluntary 
advice, the time may coine, nay, will come, when the 
abolitionists cannot be restrained: and if there should 
be insurrections, assassinations and murders,why, the 
sonth will be to blame, because they did not take the 
early and friendly advice to hold their peace and al- 
low the abolitionists to do as they please. These gen- 
tlemen say that whilst they know that an open braw- 
ler on abolition would not be tolerated in any portion 
of the south, and ought not to be, they, as members of 
congress, have a right to discuss the whole question 
here; to speak of slavery as a crime and a sin, and 
talk of the immorality of the south in the very heart 
of the south; that they have a right to make speeches 
here, which go to every part of the union, which 
can be read by every free negro or slave who can 
read, showing how strongly the doctrine of abolition 
is sustained by able members from the north in con- 
cert with thousands of fanatic petitioners and hypo- 
critical sympathisers. Sir, it may be very easy for 
some of these gentlemen to declaim; it may be very 
amusing to be eloquent, and it inay be politic in 
them to appear humane, when it eosts them nothing, 
but gains them political capital; but he who at this 
day and in this conntry, in speaking of slavery, talks 
of stains, without showing how they ean be eflaced— 
of critines, withont showing how they can be sup- 
pressed—of wickedness, without showing how it 
can be avoided, liowever signal his own virtues and 
illustrious his talents, teaches but an extravagant and 
false morality, and exhibits proofs of the inconsis- 
tency and fatuity of the highest human intellect un- 
der the hallucinations o! fanaticism. Yet some 














gentlemen think it marvellously wonderful that the 
representatives from the south will not let the aboli- 
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«onigth of the north thrust their hands into the 
nockels of the people of the south; they think it 


strange that the south will not place their property, 
held before the constitution, in despite of the con- 
slitution, and by the constitution, cn the speaker s 
desk, and go into grave and solemn discussion and 
Jegislation to determine whether it is their property 
ornot. ‘They say they only ask the south to do 
this to settle the question and to quiet the adolition- 
‘stg; and when they say that in friendship to the 
zouth—they will vote that it is really the property 
of the south—that a slave is the property of his 
master—they affect to be astonished that we will not 
trust the question with them. But let me tell those 
ventlemen, that while they are honest, all who suc- 
cee them may not be. Let me tell them that to 
admit the right of congress to decide that slaves are 
the property of the south, is at once to admit the 
right of congress to legislate on the subject; once 
adinit the right of congress to decide in favor of the 
south, or to decide at all, and you admit the right 
to decide against the south, if it should be deemed 
wise, prudent or expedient. Principle, our rights 
anterior to the constitution, the constitution itself, 
forbids that congress should legislate upon cur pro- 
erty; and expediency, self-protection, admonish us 
not to hold or listen to a discussion on the subject. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I would not have tresspassed 
on the time of the house more than a quarter of an 
hour, had not the learned gentlemar, from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. 4dams), made a speech. I endea- 
yored to obtain the floor when he had concluded, 
but failed. I must say, with great candor and sin- 
cerity, that I most highly, perhaps enthusiastically, 
admire the vast and varied erudition of that gentle- 
mau, his great political knowledge, bis eminent 
virtues and distinguished services. But, notwith- 
standing all this, I was grieved at the course which 
he pursued in debate. I had fondly hoped that, hav- 
ing gained the acme of his fame; having filled the 
highest office in the gift of the most potent repub- 
licin the world; having passed through all the ranks 
of distinction in the zodiac of honors, he would have 
been willing, ay, anxious, to throw oil on the tou- 
bled waters, instead of endeavoring to increase their 
angry commotion. But no: he strikes them with 
his wand, yet not as one of old did, that healing 
inay come from them. I had hoped that he would 
have looked upon this question as one of vast na- 
tional interest, in which were involved the destinies 
of awhole people. I had thought that he, above 
ail men in congress, would have taken an expancive 
and statesmanlike view of the whole subject; would 
have examined the philosophy of our government, 
considered the constitution as the established result 
of concession and compromise, and would have es- 
teeined the union too dear and sacred to admit its 
value to be calculated. I know full well the peril 
which I encounter when I[ attempt to attack the po- 
sitions of that learned and distinguished gentleman; 
but, at the risk of meeting all his powers, great as 
they are acknowledged to be, I must not hesitate to 
debate the most of his arguments, to dispute the 
nost of his premises, and do deny the majority of 
his conclusions. I shall do this, because I know 
tat the opinions of the distingnished gentleman 
have more influence than those of any half dozen 
gentlemen on this floor; and in saying this, I neither 
ean disparagement to others, nor an idle compli- 
inent to him. 

What have been the principal points of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams)? He 
has raised five or six. The first was, that congress 
had jurisdiction under the laws of nature; the se- 
cond was upon the law of God; the third upon the 
Declaration of Independence; the fourth upon that 
provision in the constitution which gives congress 
the power to legislate upon the interests of the Dis- 
triet of Columbia; and the last was upon that clause 
li the constitution which declares the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
s°vernment for a redress of grievances. 

Now, sir, as to the first point. I would ask the 
learned gentleman if we were assembled here for the 
purpose of discussing the laws of nature? Were 
the nembers of the American congress of the U. 
States elected to examine and conform to the laws 
of nature? Have we sworn, in the discharge of our 
high duties, to obey, sanction and carry into effect 
the laws of nature? What are the laws of nature? 
Who will be kind enough to explain them? for the 
learned gentleman has omitted todo so. Although 
he has alluded to them with so much earnestness, 
and made them the basis of his argument, I frankly 
Confess that, as much as I have read of the specula- 


live theories of the laws of nature, I have never 
pit able to form any pat ! distinct idea upon the full grown warrior, with a rifle on his shoulder.” 
‘udjeet, If I have any opinion on the qnestion, it 
8, that a state of nature is a state of war, where | on the humble monument that marks his place of bu- 


umpire; and where written laws are totally un- 

known, or, if known, totally disregarded. It was 
from reflecting tpon man in a slate of nature, no 
doubt, that induced Hobbes to say that ‘the natural 
state of man was war.” Then, would the gentle 

man resolve us into that state? Read the history of 
the world, from the earliest dawnings of civiliza 

tion to the present time, and what lesson does it 
teach us? Does it not exhibit one endless scene of 
confusion and war? Does it not present one unbro- 
ken, shoreless sea of blood and carnage? Man, in 
a state of nature, is a savage animal, without the 
restraint of reason—governed alone by the impulses 
of passion and his lawless domineering self-interest. 
Are we to go back to the days of barbarism, of in- 
dividual prowess and physical power? Are we to 
forget that we have written laws and an established 
constitution? Will the honorable gentleman class 
us with the red men of our wild and romantic fo- 
rests? What are our Indians in their almost state 
uf nature? Have they an idea of written laws; or 
are they not governed by the usages of savazes?— 
Do not wild daring, a contempt of life, a disregard 
of an overruling Providence, mark their character? 
Must we, like Push-inat-a-ha,* who has been in- 
terred in your congressional burial ground, believe 
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law; but I insist that this is not a place for its dis- 
cussion or its enforcement; yet were it, it would 
not be difficult to find in the holy Bible high sanc- 
tion for slavery; for, irom almost the beginning to 
the end thereof, will be found the institution of sla- 
very recognised and referred to, and no where can 
be found an authority or sanction for a good Chris- 
tian to covet his neighbor’s property—his man-ser- 
vant or his maid-servant.* 

But, passing froin the contemplation of the Di- 
vine law, which I would regard as profanity in me 
to quote or use in a deliberative assembly like this, 
except as the oldest and most authentic history, I 
come to the next argument of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. It was urged by him, as also by 
others who preceded him in debate, that we should 
recognise the right of congress to abolish slavery in 





*Of the slavery which the Supreme Being has per- 
mitted throughout all time to exist, in Asia and Africa, 
and at this very moment in a great part of Europe also, 
I say nothing; I draw no inference from it, in extenu- 
ation of our crime in holding slaves, .whose emancipa- 
tion would be no less ruinous to themselves than to their 
owners. Nor will I avail myself of the fact, that the 
patriarch Abraham, to whom the Bible records a pro- 
mise from heaven “that in his seed should all the nations 








that human existence is generated in the clouds, 
and springs from the lightning of heaven; that he, 
like Minerva, sprung into existence fall grown and 
full armed for conflict? 

I trust the day is far distant when the members 
of this house will urge, as a justification for the 
overthrow of the constitution, that it is a restraint 
upon natural rights; that we are not a political body, 
bat an assemblage of lawless men, each acting un- 
der the impulses of feeling, and hardly two agreeing 


of the earth be blessed,” was the proprietor at one time 
of three hundred servants, (slaves, in the meaning of the 
Hebrew word), all of whom were born in his own house. 
Nor of the fact that his son Isaac was not deemed un- 
worthy of the special favor of God, although he also had 
“great store of servants.” All these things may be pass- 
ed by. The Jewish code of laws, proceeding, as we 
are taught to believe, immediately from God ‘himeelf, 
authorises slavery among his chosen people; points out 
distinctly the mode in which a freeman, loving his wife 
and chtldren who are slaves, may himself become a 








in the application of the laws of nature. Civiliza- 
tion is spreading abroad, as with the wings of light, 
and man is fast being reclaimed from a slate of na- 
ture. With civilization, the bninan mind expands 
in moral power, and the richest bleseings of life are 
spread around. The brightest and the best of these 
is a government which secures civil, religious and 
political iiberty. Whilst constitutional law restrains 
those natural rights which interfere with civil or- 
der, and are injurious to the body politic, it guaran- 
ties the rights of property, and secures freedom of 
conscience, and allows it to commune with the Di- 
vine essence, without the fear of being harmed by 
human fanaticism and the self-constituted of ortho- 
dox theology. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I grieved more when, on the 
second point of the gentleman, I heard an invoca- 
tion of the laws of God. Have we been sent to con- 
gress by the people of the United States, to discuss 
the laws of God? Where do we derive the power 
to resolve ourselves into a house of bishops, to dis- 
pute points of theological controversy? Who will 
undertake to sav that he is the inspired instrument 
to decide upon the ordinances, the precepts, and 
the laws of the Supreme Being? Who will here un- 
dertake “to hurl damnation round the land on all he 
deems God’s for??? I have always believed that the 
congress of the United States was circumscribed in 
the sphere of its action by written human laws, and 
that the constitution, the organic law of the nation, 
gave it existence and limitation; that we had pledg- 
ed ourselves, by the highest human means, aiid the 
most solemn injunctions, not to wander beyond the 
strict letter of that instrument; yet in all this I must 
be mistaken, if the gentleman’s argument has force 
and application. But, sir, whilst [ find in the eon- 
stitution no authority to legislate upon the princi- 
ples of the law of nature, I find in it an express pro- 
hibition to discuss the Divine law. ‘*Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” Thus 
are we restrained from levislating about religious 
creeds, orinterfering with the human conscience 
The doors of every church are thrown open to the 
American people by that instrument, and each and 
all can worship in his own manner, and after such 


forin as his conscience may dictate. In what I have 
said, [ do not mean to deny the obligation under | out censure? 
which every human being must be to the Divine 


slave forever; and expressly authorises the Jews to pur- 
chase tne children of the strangers that sojourn among 
them to be bondmen forever, and to be an inheritance 
for their children. All this being expressly laid down 
in the Bible, the Pentateuch must be abandoned as an 
absolute imposture, if the law authorising slavery is not 
of Divine origin; and he who calls domestic slavery 
whe'her by compact or by birth, “the consummation of 
all wickedness,” will find it difficult to exculpate him- 
self from the charge of blasphemy against the Most 
High. Bishop Newton, in his Dissertation on the Pro- 
phecies, urges the present and past condition of the Af- 
ricans as a fulfilment of a prophecy, and as evidence 
of course, of the divine authority of the Bible. Noah. 
in his prophetic wrath, had said, “cursed be Canaan; a 
servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren; and 
blessed be the Lord God of Shem, and Canaan shall be 
his servant. God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem; and Canaan shall be his 
servant!’ Now, the Africans, the bishop undertakes 
to show, are the descendants of Canaan, and their sla- 
very is an accomplishment of Noah’s prediction. 

_This is not all. At the time when the Christian reli- 
gion was first preached among mankind, slavery exist- 
ed, and had long existed, not only in Judea, but in 
Greece and Rome, and in every part of the world then 
known. Among the Jews, the law of Moses was yet 
in force. Of this law, concerning slavery, no direct 
notice is taken by the founder of the Christian religion. 
As to the practice under it, he is equally silent. But he 
‘came not to destroy the law or the prophets, but to 
fulfil” He not only does not condemn slavery, but ac- 
tually gives to it a sort of sanction, by borrowing from 
that state, in its most tremendous form, an illustration 
of his perables. The kingdom of heaven itself is liken- 
ed “to a certain king, who would take an account of 
his servants, and forasmuch as one of them ‘had not to 
pay,’ his lord commanded hii to be sold, and his wife 
and children, and all that he had, and payment to be 
made.” The servant, having fallen down and “‘wor- 
shipped” his master, was released; but, being accused 
of harshness to another servant, he was “delivered over 
to the tormenters.”” ‘The kingdom of heaven is again 
compared to a master travelling into a far country, and 
who, on his return, directs the servant who had buried 
his talent to be cast into utter darkness. A third illus- 
tration, equally grave and sdlemn, is taken {rom the re- 
turn of a master, whuse servant, knowing his lord’s 
will, proche not himself, neither did according to his 
will, and is “beaten with many stripes.” Now, if do- 
mestic slavery had been deemed by our Saviour an 
atrocious crime, would it have been passed over with- 
Would the doctrine of salvation have 
been illustrated by a reference to it, direct and unequi- 





*Push-mat-a-ha signifies superior excellence. In the 
language of his tribe, it is a distinction of honor. He 
twice gained it by the accord of his tribe, after having 
resigned it and become a brave. He was a warm friend 
of the United States during the last war, and his idea 
of his existence was expressed in a council of confe- 
rence, as reported to me by one who was present. It 
surpasses any thing in Ossian. 

He said that ““Push-mat-a-ha never drew sustenance 
from woman, nor was dandled on her knee. A dark 
cloud passed over the horizon; a flash of lightning rent 
a tall pine asunder; and out stepped Push-mat-a-ha, a 


He died at Washington: his last words are written 


vocal?) Should we not have been told, not that the neh 
man, but that the slaveholder, could net enter the king- 
dom of heaven? Let it be remembered, too, that Paul 
preached among the Gentiles, particularly among the 
Greeks and Romans. He could not have been 1no- 
rant of the condi‘ion of the slaves among the latter.— 
He must have seen the ergastula in which slaves were 
confined, and the porter chained to the gate of his 
Roman master. Yet, instead of denouncing the tole- 
ration of slavery as a crime, he and Peter both exhort 
servants to be “obedient to their masters, with fear and 
trembling,” “to please them in all things, not answering 
again,” &c. &c. The practice of St. Paul, on this sub- 
ject, corresponded with his precepts. The Epistle to 
Philemon is nothing more than an intercession in be- 











sense of justice and law is unknown; where might) rial: “When I am dead, let the b'g guns be fired over 











Constitutes right; where physical power is the only ! me.” 


half of Onesimus, a fugitive slave, who had probably 
run away from his master, to listen to the eloquence of 
‘the apostle by whom he was converted. 
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the District of Columbia, and its jurisdiction over 
the subject in a broader and more extended man- 
ner, under the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States. Do gentlemen forget that that elo- 
quent recital of the wrongs and grievances of the 
colonies, which was drawn up by a southerner, and 
sustained in council and in the battle-field by south- 
ern men, complains, “That he [the British king] 
has excited domestic insurrection among us?” Do 
gentlemen forget that, when the revolution coin- 
menced, in enumerating the causes which impelled 
the people of the coionies to abjure their allegiance 
to the king of Great Britain, he was expressly 
charged with ‘prompting our negroes lo rise in arms 
against us—those very negroes whom, by an inhu- 
man use of his negative, he hath refused us permis- 
sion to exclude by law?” Does the course pursued 
by the abolitionists differ widely from this now?— 
But, whether slavery be a curse or not, the very 
authorities which gentlemen quote, and well at- 
tested history, will show that we of the south are 
not to be reproached with its institution or its con- 
tinuance. Slavery was introduced into this coun- 
try at a time when no scruples were entertained by 
any class of Christians upon the subject. Who 
were the participators in the traffic of slavery?— 
Whose ships and whose seamen were engaged in 
the slave trade? Or where is now enjoyed the 
wealth amassed and hoarded up from its successful 
prosecution? The puritan of the north was as much 
a party to the traffic as the planter of the south.—- 
From New England the slave ships were fitted out; 
in New England the shackles were forged to bind 
the slaves; and if they were Janded and sold at the 
south, it was only because there they could be em- 
ployed to the best advantage. It was a misfortune 
that their climate had permitted the evil to take 
deep root; while at the north it had been stayed in 
its growth, not by the superior virtue of the people, 
but by their sagacious attention to their own inte- 
rests. They found that slavery would be a burden 
in their cold region, and shook it off upon their 
neighbor. Were gentlemen to consider these facts, 
were they to remember how slavery was introduced 
among us, were they to look about and see where 
the curse and denunciation would fall, instead of in- 
voking the judgment of heaven and declaiming 
about the laws of nature, before pronouncing sen- 
tence of condemnation on a high-minded and gene- 
rous people for holding slaves, they would consider 
how they obtained them, and inquire whether they 
can now get clear of them without producing more 
evil than good. 

The next argument urged by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was founded on that provision in the 
constitution which declares that congress shall have 
power “to exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular states, 
and the acceptance of congress, become the seat of 
the government of the United States.”” With be- 
coming respect and great deference to the opinions 
of others, I say to the many learned gentlemen, dis- 
tinguished statesmen, and able constitutional law- 
yers, who have admitted the right of congress to 
legislate on the subject of slavery in the District cf 
Columbia, that they have not, in my humble judg- 
ment, done themselves or the question justice. Re- 
moved from the point of agitation and danger, they 
have selcom if ever examined the whole question; 
they have read the clause in the constitution with- 
out considering other matters and circumstances 
which give to it interpretation and meaning; they 
have thus formed a basty opinion, and then brought 
their ingenuity and all their reasoning powers to 
sustain their first conceived impressions, In no 
other way can [ account for what I believe to be 
their erroneous opinion and mistaken conclusions. 
I humbly conceive, Mr. Speaker, that a gentleman 
who occupies the high station of an American legis- 
lator and statesman should, upon so important a 
question as this, translate his mind back to the his- 
tory of the times of the formation of the constitu- 
tion. He should take a philosophical view of the 
institutions of the country anterior to the constilu- 
tion, and consider well the purposes which that in- 
strument was intended to effect. 

J have already shown how slavery was introduced 
into this country, and that, from the character of the 
climate, its stable productions, and other causes, 
there were more slaves in the southern than in the 
northern colonies. The colonial trade was under 
the absolute dominion of the mother country; and 
many of the southern colonies not only endeavored 


the several state legislatures made an act of federa- 
tion, as allied sovereigns. Look into that compact, 
those original articles of confederation, and ydu will 
nowhere find power over the question of slavery 
given to the confederate government. 

But the confederation under which the states had 
leagued for common defence, at all times feeble, be- 
came every day weaker from the influence of sec- 
tional jealousies and the rivalship of power, and it 
is a fact of curious interest that the convention which 
formed the present constitution assembled simply to 
revise, in a few important particulars, the articles 
of confederation. ‘Che conflict between Maryland 
and Virginia, in relation to the navigation of the 
Potomac river, gave the first impulse to a revison of 
the original confederation, and I trust that the con- 
flict on its banks, in this capitol, will not destroy 
tle present government. In 1786, there was a con- 
vention of delegates at Annapolis, the result of whose 
deliberations was a recommendation to the several 
states to send delegates toa grand convention in 
Philadelphia, for the puspere of rendering the con- 
s'itution of the federal government ‘adequate to the 
exigencies of the union.” This grand convention 
did meet in 1787, and proposed the constitution 
which, by the acceptance and confirmation of the 
people of the several states, in their own time and 
manner, gave life and being tothisrepublic. In the 
letter which was addressed to congress by the con- 
vention, we find some of the causes which embar- 
rassed the action of the convention, and, indeed, de- 
layed the adoption and ratification of the constitu- 
tion, by some of the states, fora long time. “It is 
at all times difficult to draw with precision the line 
between those rights which must be surrendered and 
those which may be reserved; and on the present 
occasion, this difficulty was increased by a diffe- 
rence of opinion among the several states, as to their 
situation, extent, habits and particular interests.— 
And thus the constitution which we present, is the 
result of a spirit of amity, and of that mutual defe- 
rence and concession which the peculiarity of our 
political situation rendered indispensable.” Thus 
we see that, while all felt that an efficient national 
government was necessary, it was admitted that this 
could only be obtained at an immense sacrifice.— 
Compromise was to lie at the foundation of any go- 
vernment at all—concession, free, voluntary and 
ample, was required on every side, or no integral 
government could be established out of separate and 
independent sovereignties of antagonist opinions, 
customs and interests. But with all these difficul- 
ties pressing upon them, what was the result of the 
deliberations of the convention? Looking into the 
constitution, we find that ‘‘no state shall enter into 
any treaty, alliance or confederation; grant letters of 
marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of eredit; 
make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender in 
payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post 
facto law, or law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, or grant any titie of nobility.” That “no 
state shall, without the consent of the congress, lay 
any imposts or cuties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing its 
inspection laws; and the nett produce of all duties 
and imposts laid by any state on imports or exports, 
shall be for the use of the treasury of the United 
States; and all such laws shall be subject to the re- 
vision and control of the congress.”? And that “no 
state shall, without the consent of congress, lay any 
duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war in time 
of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with 
another state, or with a foreign power, or engage in 
war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay.”” While to the 
congress of the general government was given, 
among other powers, the high power “to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises; to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defence and ge- 
neral welfare of the United States; to borrow money 
on the credit of the United States: to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several 
states, and with the Indian tribes; to establish uni- 
form laws of naturalization, and bankruptcies; to 
coin money, regulate the, value thereof, and of fo- 
reign coin; fix the standard of weights and mea- 
sures; to punish counterfeiting, piracies and felo- 
nies cominitted on the high seas; to establish post 
offices and post roads; to declare war, grant letters 
of marque and reprisal; raise and support armies; 
provide and maintain a navy; to make rules and ar- 
ticles of war; fo call out, organize and govern the 
inilitia; exercise exclusive legislation over the seat 








of government, and over forts, arsenals and dock 


to discourage the importation of slaves, by various | yards; to assent to the formatien of new states; to 


duties imposed at different times upon their pur- 
chase, but petitioned the throne to remove those re. 
straints of the governors which inhibited their as- 
sent to such laws as might check so very pernicious 
a commerce. 


dispose of and make rules concerning the territory 
or other property belonging to the United States, 
and to make all laws necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers, and all 


Such was the state of things from the | other powers vested by the constitution in the go- 


Declaration of Ladependence, in 1776, to 1731, when | vernment of the United States, or in any department 
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or officer thereof.” It will also be found that the 
constitution declares, that ‘representatives and di. 
rect taxes shall be apportioned ainong the Several 
states, which may be included within this Union 
according to their respective numbers, which shall 
be determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service for a 
term of years, and excluding Indians not taxeq 
three-fifths of all other persons;” that “the actual 
enumeration shall be made within three years afte; 
the first meeting of the congress of the U. States 
and within every subsequent ten years, in such man. 
ner as they shall by law direct;” that “no capita. 
tion or other direct tax, shall be laid, unless in pro. 
portion to the census or enumeration herein before 
directed to be taken;” that ‘tall debts contracted 
and engagements entered into, before the adoption 
of the constitution, shall be as valid against the J, 
States under the constitution, as under the confede. 
ration;” that ‘the migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the states now existing shall think 
proper to adinit, shall not be prohibited by the con. 
gress prior to the year 1808, but a tax or duty nay 
be imposed on such iimportatian, not exceeding ten 
dollars for each person;”’ that ‘‘no person held to 
service or labor in one state under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whow such service or labor may be 
due.”” ‘Thus in the enumeration of these several 
powers, restrictions and concessions, we see what 
were the sacrifices and concessions made by the 
people of the individual states, ‘tin order to forma 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domes. 
tic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the bless. 
ings of liberty to themselves and their posterity.” 
The constitution giving an increased representa- 
tion to the white population of the slaveholding 
states, was considered to compensate this inequali- 


.ty, by shifting, in part, the burden of direct taxa- 


tion from the north to the south. ‘The constitution 
recognising slavery, and providing for its continu- 
ance, guarantying the vested rights in the owner, 
and providing for the recapture of fugitive slaves, 
was entered into deliberately by the non slave- 
holders, as a contract upon what were deemed 
good considerations. Among these considerations, 
were the advantages growing out of commerce, 
and especially the coasting trade, for American 
vessels. Experience had aiready proven how in- 
adequate had been the articles of confederation to 
quell the discontents and conflicts about commer- 
cial advantages; and never was it to be expected 
that thirteen distinc! and separate governments, view- 
ing commerce under different relations, would be 
brought to concede to each other the peculiar ad- 
vantages which they possessed from climate, soil, 
or the nature of their productions. How great 
were the commercial advantages which the north 
expected to realize, and which they have, in fact, 
realized, by the adoption of the constitution, will, 
in some degree, appear when we consider that the 
product of slave labor forms the staple of the com- 
merce of the world. ‘Let it be traced,’’ says an 
eloquent writer, who has ably vindicated the sovth 
from some of the aspersions of northern rant and 
fanaticism, “let it be traced through all its ramin- 
cations, in the shipping, navigating, commercial 
and manufacturing concerns of New England and 
New York; in all the domestic and household ar- 
rangements in every domicil in the country; with 
every fatnily where cotton is used, or sugar eaten; 
with every fortune that has been acquired by 1n- 
heritance or marriage; and with the price of labor 
among the poorest inembers of the community, and 
it will be found that, under the contract of the col’ 
stitution, a very large part of the profit of slave labor 
is gathered and possessed in the free states, while the 
ignominy and curse of the institution are throw? 
upon the states where that labor is performed. 

But, besides the advantages flowing from commerce, 
which the non-slaveholding states secured by the 
adoption of the constitution, let it be remembered 
that a governtnent was created which has reimburs- 
ed them for their expenditures during the few 
tionary struggle—which has paid millions for tha 
purpose, besides the immense amount which = 
been paid by way of pension to the soldiers of the 
war of independence. Again, let it be borne!" 
mind that the slaveholding states, upon com!'s 
into the union, voluntarily surrendered to the 4 
neral government, for the common use and benefit, 
millions of acres of valuable land, already the res! 
dence of millions of freemen, and destined to be 
the residence of countless millions more. 

Thus, sir, have I shown that, not only by the 
consent, but by the approbation, contract and agree 
ment of the north, slavery was not only recognisé 
and secured by the constitution, but incorporale 
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;nto the very political existence of the government 
__jneorporated in the representation on this floor— 

olitical power given to it, in the very election of 
the executive, and, through him, into the election 
of all the military, civil and other officers of the 

eneral government; for every officer of govern- 
nent, before he can discharge any duty of his 
office, is first bound to take an oath to support the 
institution of slavery as it exists, because he is 
pound to take an oath to support the constitution. 
}t is incorpofated, too, in the taxing power of con- 

ress; and congress would violate the constitution, 
and its law would be.a violation of a fundamental 
feature of the compact of the states,as written in 
the constitution, if it did not levy direct taxes upon 
the slaves of the states, as there provided. The 
slightest infraction of this fundamental article of 
the constitution would absolve a state from all 
liability, and resolve it into its original unqualified 
sovereignty. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is another view of the 
subject, upon which I will, at this time, say a 
word: At the time of the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, slavery existed in almost all the states. Ver- 
mount declared, in her constitution of 1777, there 
should be no slavery within her limits. New 
Hampshire, Connecticut and Rhode Island did the 
same in 1784. In Massachusetts, in the first ac- 
tion, involving the right of the master, which came 
before the supreme judicial court, after the estab- 
lishment of the constitution, the judges declared 
that, by virtue of the first article of the declaration 
of rights, slavery in the state was no more. 

In New York, by an act for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery, all children born of slaves subse- 
quent to the 4th of July, 1779, were declared to be 
free, but to continue servants to the owners of their 
mothers— males till the age of 28, and females till 
the age of 25; and, by an act of the 31st of March, 
1817, every pegro, mulatto or mustee, within the 
state, born before the 4th of July, 1799, it was de- 
clared should, from and after the 4th of July, 1827, 
be free. 

In Pennsylvania, by the act for the gradual abo- 
lition of slavery, passed on the Ist of March, 1780, 
every person who at the time was a slave was to 
remain a slave, unless his owner omitted to regis- 
ter him on or before the Ist day of November then 
next ensuing. Children born after the passage of 
the act, were born free, subject, however, to a tem- 
porary servitude till the age of 28; and the issue of 
such children could not be held to any servitude. 

In New Jersey various laws have passed for the 
gradual abolition of slavery; but, according to the 
census of 1830, there were, at that time,in the 
state no less than two thousand two hundred and 
forty-six slaves. 

Now, sir, at the time of the adoption of the con- 
stitution, did any member from the north move and 
carry any proposition in the convention authoris- 
ing congress to abolish slavery within its territory, 
or within the limits of the influence of the consti- 
tution? Did Pennsylvania, New York, or any 
other northern state, then or since, ever call on con- 
gress to abolish slavery within its limits and juris- 
diction? Slavery has been abolished—gradualty 


abolished, mark ye—in nearly ali the states north of 


Maryland, but was the power of congress invoked? 
Did not the general voice of the people callon their 
state authorities? and was not abolition effected by 
the acts of their own state legislatures? The whole 
legislation of the .non-slaveholding states demon- 
strates that they regarded the question of slavery as 
one of state jurisdiction alone; and every fact 
which I have given, goes far in illustration of that 
provision of the constitution which declares that 
“the powers not delegated to the United States by 
the constitution, nor prohibited hy it to the states, 
are reserved to the states, respectively, or to the 
people.”’ 

But, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the legislation 
of each and every state in reference to the abolition 
of slavery shows that it has always been considered 
a question of state jurisdiction; notwithstanding 
some of the abolitionists here and elsewhere disclaim 
all pretence of power in congress to abolish slavery 
in the states, they yet contend that full, ample and 
absolute power is given to congress over the ques- 
lion in this District, by the grant of power contain- 
ed in the eighth section of the first article of the 
constitution. They have rung the changes upon 
the terms used in the clause referred to, and said 
much about the phrase “to exercise exclusive le- 
gislation in all cases whatsoever over such District;”’ 
they have argued that this gave congress ainple, 
unlimited, absolute power of legislation over the 
question here. I shall answer some of these argu- 
ments presently; but I would here say that there is 
One part which all the learned commentators seem 
entirely to have overlooked. They tell you that 
you have full and ample power to abolish slavery in 


‘In this District there are about 6,000 slaves, and it 





the District of Columbia, and only ask you to exer- 
cise your authority where you have jurisdiction. 


cannot be that the energies of the whole body of 
abolitionists are directed to no other object than the 
emancipation of so sinall a portion of the slave po- 
pulation of the country. No, sir. Walled around 
as are the rights of the slaveholder, the abolitionists 
have little hope to break through the constitutional 
barriers: their only hope is to steal in at some loop- 
hole; and, with this view, they would persuade an 
assumption of power, under the plausible pretext 
that congress has jurisdiction, because exclusive le- 
gislation has been given to congress in all cases 
whatsoever over this District. I have gone into the 
history of the origin of slavery in this country, of 
its institution both before and under the constitution, 
of the legislation of the states upon the snbject, in 
order to show that congress can exercise no legiti- 
mate authority to abolish slavery in any of the states 
where it now exists, or where it existed at the 
time of the adoption of the constitution. If this 
doctrine be true—if the abolitionists and their sup- 
porters here adinit it—then must all their arguments 
fail, which go to establish the power of congress to 
abolish slavery in this District under the eighth sec- 
tion of the first article of the constitution; because, 
whatever power congress can exercise over this 
District, they may exercise in any ard every other 
part of this country, in any and every state in this 
union: and to prove this, we have only to read the 
language of the constitution itself, when it declares 
that congress shall have power “to exercise exclu- 
sive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over such 
District (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, 
by cession of particular states, and the acceptance 
of congress, become the seat of the government of 
the United States, and to exercise like authority over 
all places purchased by the consent of the legisla- 
ture of the state in which the same shall be, for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yaris, 
and other needful buildings.” 

Much has been said, Mr. Speaker, about the 
powers of congress, as a local legislature, over this 
District; but, sir, a territory over which congress 
could exercise separate and exclusive jurisdiction 
was not sought for the purpose of establishing a 
utopia or an oligarchy, but that congress might 
have an established seat of government independent 
alike of state influence and state favor—a seat of 
government where they could exercise an exclusive 
jurisdiction in all matters of police for their personal 
protection. The proceedings of the old congress 
show distinctly that such was the object; and in 
fact the outrage which occurred at the close of the 
revolution to awe the deliberations of congress by 
threat and mutinous excitement, which proved how 
little protection could be expected from state an- 
thorities alone, no doubt contributed greatly to the 
introduction of the clause in the constitution which 
gives to congress the exclusive legislation over the 
seat of government. On the 7th of October, 1783, 
a resolution was passed providing “that buildings 
for the use of congress be erected on or near the 
hanks of the Delaware, provided a suitable district 
can be procured on or near the banks of the said 
river for a feudal town, and that the right of soil, 
and exclusive or such other jurisdiction as congress 
may direct, shall be vested in the United States.” 

On the 2Ist of the same month, 1783, another re- 
solution was passed, preceded by a preamble: 

«Whereas there is reason to expect that the pro- 
viding buildings for the alternate residence of con- 
gress in two places will be productive of the most 
salutary effects, by securing the mutual confidence 
and affections of the states: 

“Resolved, That buildings be provided for the 
use of congress at or near the lower falls of the Po 
tomac or Georgetown, provided a suitable district 
on the banks of the river can be procured for a fede- 
ral town, and the right of soil and an exclusive juris- 
diction, or such other as congress may direct, shall 
be vested in the United States.” 

Such were the views entertained by the old con- 
yress, such the considerations which infinenced the 
convention which framéd the constitution, and such 
the understanding of the people of the several states 
when they accepted, ratified and confirmed the con- 
stitution. The jurisdiction was intended to be 








the cession of particular states, and the acceptance 
of congress. It will also be recollected, that there 
was great rivalry among the states as to the point 
to be selected. 

The journal of the old congress will show that, 
from the 28th of July, 1788, up to 13th of Septein- 
ber, 1788, the subject of determining with respect 
to the place for commencing proceedings under the 
new constitution was continually under discussion, 
and gave rise to many motions and much debate; 
the relative advantages of New York, Hudson, Phi- 
ladelphia, Wilmington, Lancaster, Baltimore, Anna- 
polis, and other places being pressed with great 
zeal and earnestness. After congress had assembled 
under the constitution, the bill for locating a dis-’ 
trict of territory, not exceeding ten miles square, on 
the Potomac, ‘between the mouths of the eastern 
branch and Conogocheague,” which originated in 
the senate, passed that body by a vote of fourteen 
to twelve, and in the house was the subject of much 
discussion. Four distinet propositions were made 
in the shape of amendments, to change the seat of 
the federal district, by motion to strike out ‘the Po- 
tomac,” and insert some other place: 

Ist. ‘To substitute the Delaware instead of Po- 
tomac’’—ayes 22, noes 39. 

2d. ‘In the state of Pennsylvania, including 
Germantown’’—ayes 22, noes 39. if 

3d. ‘Between the Susquehanna and Potomac’’ 
—ayes 25, noes 36. 

4th. ‘State of Maryland, including Baltisore”’ 
—ayes 26, noes 34. 

Now, can any man of rational mind believe that 
the representatives from Maryland would have 
voted in favor of establishing the seat of government 
at Baltimore, or its legislature would have offered 
Annapolis for such a purpose,if they had, fora 
single instant, thought or believed : that congress 
would possess the power to abolish slavery in the 
very centre of the state? Can any rational mind 
believe that Maryland would have recognised or 
sanctioned such an interpretation, or allowed the 
general government to hold its seat in the centre of 
the state, armed with such antagonist powers 
against her peace and interests? I think it impos- 
sible to doubt a moment in saying that she never 
would. What can be the difference, whether the 
powers now claimed for congress be exercised in 
the centre or on the borders of the state? If the 
power of congress to abolish slavery could not have 
been allowed at Baltimore, it cannot be at Wash- 
ington. That part of the District north of the 
southern bank of the Potomac was as much a part 
of Maryland as Baltimore. If it cannot be inferred 
from any thing which occurred at the adoption of 
the constitution, as a cotemporaneous interpreta- 
tion of that instrument, that it was admitted that 
congress had the power to abolish slavery within the 
limits of any state in which it existed, who can re- 
sist the inference, or debate the conclusion, that 
the letter, the spirit, and philosophy of the consti- 
tution totally deny the assumption of such power 
by congress? And no lapse of time can enlarze the 
powers of congress without an alteration of the 
constitution itself. There is no where in the con- 
stitution, any power given to congress to abolish 
slavery; yet this power is attempted to be drawn 
from the constitution by implication. Gentlemen 
admit that congress cannot intermeddle with the 
institution of slavery in any po:tion of the union 
where it existed at the time of the adoption of the 
constitution. It did exist, and does exist, in that 
portion of Maryland and Virginia which became the 
seat of government; yet, in the absence of all ex- 
pressed or implied power, they would have congress 
alter the then and now existing relations of master 
and slave. If it was intended to have given con- 
gress the power, the convention omitted to express 
it; and, having failed so to express it, the omission 
denies the right of jurisdiction. 

Mr. Speaker, in considering these features of our 
constitution, I am forcibly struck with the analogy, 
which the whole instrument bears, in many re- 
aspects, to the articles of union between England 
and Scotland, adopted by the parliament of both 
those kingdoins in 1707. 

Article 3d declares— 

“The United Kingdom shall be represented by 
one parliament.” 





made so exclusive as to prevent conflict between 
federal and state authority in municipal laws and 


and none other, which should be indispensably ne 
cessary for its own protection, and to render all the 
departments and officers of the federal government 
entirely independent of state authority. 

It must also be recollected that no place was de- 
signated in the constitution as the seat of govern- 
nent; the convention only thought it expedient to 





specify the limits and extert, and the character of 
\ the legislation, leaving its location to depend upon 


regulations, and to give to congress all the power, | 


The Ist section of the Ist article of the constitu- 
| tion of the United States provides— 

“That ali legislative powers herein granted, shall 
| be vested in a congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a senate and house of representa- 
| tives.”’ 

Article 4th declares— 

‘There shall be a communication of all rights and 
privileges between the subjects of both kingdoms, 
| except when it is otherwise agreed.” 

The 2d section, 4th article of the constitution of 
the United States, provides— 
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‘The citizeus of each state shall be entitled to all 
privileges and imimunities of citizens in the several 
States.”’ 

Article 9th declares— 

“When England raises £ 2,000,000 by a land tax, 
Scotland shali raise £48,000.” 

S-ction 2d, article lst of the constitution of the 
United States provides, that— 

‘‘Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several states which may be in- 
cluded within this union, according to their respec- 
live numbers, which shall be determined by adding 
to the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a terin of years, and excluding 
' Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all olher persons.” 

Article 18th declares— 

«The laws relating to trade, customs and excises, 
shall be the same in Scotland asin England. But 
all the other laws of Scotland shall remain in force, 
but alterable by the parliament of Great Britain; 
yet, with those laws relating to public policy, are 
alterable at the discretion of the parliament. Laws 
relating to private rights are not to be altered but 
for the evident utility of the people of Scotland.” 

The 2d section of the 6th article of the constitu- 
tion of the United States provides, that— 

“This constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof; 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shall be the su- 
preime law of the land.” 

Article Ist, section 8th of the constitution de- 
clares, that— 

“Congress shall have power to regulate coin- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several 
states, and with the Indian tribes.”’ 

The 5th article of the amendments provides, that 

*‘No person shatl be deprived of life, liberty or 
property, without due process of law; nor shall pri- 
vate property be taken for public use without just 
compensation.” 

The 9th article provides, that— 

‘The enumeration in the constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
oihers retained by the people.” 

The 10th amendment declares— 

“The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states, respectively, or to 
the people.” 

Article 22d of the union states— 

“Sixteen peers are to be chosen to represent the 
peerage of Scotland in parliament, and forty-five 
members to sit in the house of commons.” 

Section 3d, Istarticle of the constitution declares, 
that— 

“The senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two senators from each state,” &c. 

Section 2d of the same article, as quoted, pre- 
scribes the representation in the house of represep- 
tutives. 

Upon these articles of union of England and 
Scotiand, sir Willian Blackstone remarks: 

“These are the principles of the twenty-five ar- 
ticles of union, which are ratified and confirmed by 
5th Anne, chap. 8, in which statute there are also 
two acts of parliament recited, the one of Scotland, 
whereby the church of Scotland, and also the four 
universities of that kingdom, are established forever, 
and all succeeding sovereigns are to take an oath 
inviclably to maintain the same; the other of Ing- 
land, 5th Anne, chap. 6, whereby the acts of uni- 
formity of 13th Elizabeth and 13th Charles II, (ex. 
cept, as the same had been altered by parliament at 
that time) and all others then in force, for the pre- 
servation of the church of England, are declared 
perpetual; and it is stipulated, that every subse- 
quent king and queen shull take an oath tnviolab!y lo 
maintain the sume within England, Ireland, Wales 
and the town of Berwick upon Tweed. And it is 
enacted that these two ‘shall forever be observed 
acis fundamental and essential conditions of the 

union.’ ”? 

And be continues: io 

“Upon these articles and acts of union, it is to be 
observed, that the two kingdoms are now so inse- 
parably united that nothing can ever disunite thei 
again; unless, perhaps, au infringement of those 
points which, when they were separated and inde- 
pendent nations, it was tnutually stipulated shall be 
‘fundamental and essential conditions of the union.” 

Will not these remarks of the great commentator 

upon the constitution and laws of England apply 
with equal force to the constitution of the United 
States? If an infringement of the fundamental and 
essential conditions of union would disunite twe 
kingdoms, would not the same violation dissever 
these states? Sir, 1 repeat, that, at the adoption of 
our constitution, slavery not only existed, but was 
acknowledged, and, a3 a prominent and fundamen. 
tal principle, was incorporated into the very fabric 




























































































of the government; and any meddling with it now 
would be an-infringement of ‘the essential condi- 
lions of the union.” But the institution of slavery, 
whether right or wrong, does not owe its existence 
or continuance to the constitution: it is above and 
independent; pre-existing and beyond that instru- 
meat, though sanctioned and guarantied by it. And 
I inaintain that slavery, having pre-existed—having 
been recognised, adopted and guarantied by the con- 
stitution—no afterthought of fanaticism or pretended 
humanity can, for specious purposes, seize upon the 
property of any citizen, whether in a slave or non- 
slaveholding state; nor can alter the then existing 
state of things, without violating the spirit and let- 
ter of the constitution; without disregarding the so- 
lemn compact entered into by these states, and 
thereby jeoparding the integrity of the union. Con- 
sidering the question wholly by the constitution, 
and that instrument solely and strictly by its letter, 
will gentlemen contend that congress has power to 
legislate in this matter exclusively over the District? 
But, by the sane instrument, congress is in part a 
representative of slaves. The constitution, recog- 
nising and providing for the representation of slaves, 
requires, in the appointment, that every five slaves 
shall be equal to three freemen. Ifthe framers of 
the constitution had such horror of slavery as is 
atiected at the north now, why did they allow to it 
political importance, or even being, by representa. 
tion on this floor? The answer isa plain one. In 
the first place, the constitution was a matter of 
concession and compromise to affect a perfect 
union; and, in the second place, to effect this union, 
the ins'itution of slavery was not only to be ac- 
knowledged as a fundamental and essential princi- 
ple, but to be guarantied and secured against all in- 
terferenee, by giving to it, as property, political 
power. By the constitution, then, slavery is recog- 
nised and abolition is not. Will youn be governed 
by the constitution, or will you assnme powers not 
delegated, because a few self-righteous men to the 
north, thinking themselves wiser than their ances- 
tors, fancy they can abolish such parts of the con. 
stitution as may not suit their present views or in- 
terests? 

But, Mr. Speaker, the third section of the sixth 
article of the constitution declares that ‘the senators 
and representatives,” (of the congress of the United 
States), ‘‘and the members of the several state 
leyislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, 
voth of the United States, and of the several states, 
shall be bound by an oath or affirmation to support 
this constitution ” With, then, the existing pro- 
visions of the constitution; with slavery recognised, 
guarantied, incorporated into that instrument, how 
can gentlemen reconcile it to themselves to vote 
tor the abolition of an institution which they have 
sworn to support? How ean they console themselves 
while advocating abolition petitions, which would 
have them violate their solemn oath of office? Do 
the abolitionists require the inembers of this house 
tu have easy and pliant consciences, to be moulded 
according to the prejudices or caprices of fanati 
cisin? Under this constitutional requirement of an 
oath of office, it matters not what may be the local 





legislation of the states, the rights of the slavehol- 
der are guarantied most amply and most fully; and 
this docirine has been recognised by the most so- 
lemn decisions of the highest courts in several of 
the non-slaveholding states, particularly Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and Massachusetts. These de- 
cisions, to the high credit of the judiciary, show 
that the constitution is beyond the reach of local 
prejudice or sectional views of policy. I have not 
time to cite many ofthe cases alluded to; but I beg 
the indulgence of the house to read from one which, 
in 1835, came before the court of errors of New 
York—a court constituted of the president of the 
senate, chancellor of state, judges of the supreme 
court and all the senators, wherein the chancellor 
declared: 

“If the person whose services are claimed is in 
fact a fugitive from servitude, under the laws of 
another state, the constitutional provision is impe- 
rative that he shall be delivered up to his master 
upon claim made; and any state officer or private 
citizen who owes allegiance to the United States, 
and has taken the usual oath to support the consti- 
tution thereof, cannot, without incurring the moral 
guilt of perjury, do any act to deprive the master of 
his right of recapture, when there is no doubt that 
the person whose services are claimed is in fact the 
slave of the claimant. However much, therefore, 
we may deplore the existence of slavery in any 
part of the union, as a national as well as local evil, 
yet, as the right of the master to reclaim his fugi- 
tive slave is secured to him by the federal constitu- 
tion, no good citizen, whose liberty and propert 
are protected by that constitution, will interfere to 
prevent this pruvision from being carried into effect 








according to its spirit and letter; and even when 
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the forms of law are resorted to for the Purpose of 
evading the constitutional provision, or to delay the 
remedy of the master in obtaining a return of his 
fugitive slave, it is undoubtedly the right, and ma 
become the duty, of the court in which any pro. 
ceedings for that purpose are instituted, to set them 
aside, if they are not commenced and carried on jn 
good faith and upon probable grounds of belieyino 
that the claim of the master to the services of the 
supposed slave is invaded.” 

Mr. Speaker, an impartial interpreter of the con. 
stitution will not mark the particular passage which 
alludes to the ten miles square; but he will look at 
the whole instrument and examine each part in re. 
lation to the whole—he is bound to make them 
harmonize if they will agree. Can a constructiun 
be given to that part which relates to the ten miles 
Square which shail empower congress to abolish 
slavery, without overthrowing and obliterating that 
part which recognises slavery, which provides for 
its representation and taxation under certain cir. 
cumstances, or which prohibits congress from in. 
terfering with private property, and secures its 
recapture, if it shou'd flee from the owner in the 
District of Columbia? What novice in law, or who 
is so little skilled in the interpretation of contracts, 
but will say that you must make all parts of an in. 
strument agree if it be possible; or, if the various 
parts conflict, the intention is to be come at by the 
plain and obvious meaning of the writing? The 
construction which the gentlemen give who advo. 
cate the cause of the abolitionists would blot out 
every part which recognises, provides for, or gua- 
ranties the existence of slavery, and, by doing so, 
would change the whole representation in congress 
and vary the apportionment of direct taxation. 
Again, sir: How can you reconcile the power of 
congress to abolish slavery with the prohibition not 
to interfere with private property? for slaves, not 
only by the laws of the states, but under the con- 
stitution itself, are recognised as property. The 
doctrine of the abolitionists superadds difficulty to 
difficulty, while in a fair and just interpretation of 
the constitution all its parts will stand perfect, and 
have full scope and influence. 

I have already shown, from concurring circum- 
stances and the plain reading of the legislation at 
the time, what was contemplated by the framers of 
the constitution, in requiring a certain extent of ter- 
ritory to be established as the seat of government 
for the United States. 

They desired a distinct. and separate place, not 
for the purpose of remodelling society, but to keep 
it as it was—where there should be no fear of civil 
commotions—no popular threatening of the delibe- 
rations—no interruption of their proceedings, and 
no other control or legislation to govern their officers, 
servants oragents. There are in this District, even 
now, thousands employed by the governinent—offi- 
cers, public agents, clerks and laborers upon the 
public buildings. Had Maryland or Virginia juris- 
diction, the whole business of the government 
might be stopped or delayed at the pleasure of 
either. Owing allegiance to the state, every man 
might be called away to serve on juries or to per- 
form militia duty; as it is, exclusive legislation be- 
longing to congress, our legislation can control the 
action of all persons employed by the government. 
I adinit, sir, that the seat of government might have 
been established upon the public domain; and slave- 
ry, to a certain extent, might have been prohibited 
where it did not previously exist; but to abolish it 
where it had existed is very different. Congress 
was content to select a place where slavery did 
exist, and it was not then pretended that slavery 
was either a moral, social or political evil. If they 
thought so they did not express the opinion, nor 
had they the right so to express themselves, or to 
act upon such conviction. Experience has shown 
thai, by the existence of slavery in this District, 
neither the legislation of congress nor the operations 
of the government have been impeded. It has 
shown, that slavery could exist in the ceded terri- 
tory, and that that provision which made slaves 
taxable property could be carried into effect. 

But, sir, there is another view of this subject 
which has been slightly alluded to, but which, I 
think, bas not been sufficiently enforced. Granting 
that there was nothing implied or secured by the 
silence on the question of slavery at the adoption 
of the constitution, did congress take, or could this 
government have taken, this District without cer- 
tain limitations and reservations? 1 maintain that 
congress neither did, nor could. Slavery existed 
here: the right to regulate or abolish it belonged to 
Maryland or Virginia, within the limits of their 
respective jurisdictions; and the question was set- 
tled by the adoption of the constitution. While 
Maryland and Virginia held jurisdiction, slavery 
might have been abolished by acts of Jegislation, 
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pat neither state could, by partial legislation, have another act of congress, passed 21th June, 1S12. as! Resolved, That congress does nol possess the 


abolished slavery ia any particular section or dis- 
trict of its territory; nor could they, by a cession 
of jurisdiction to any other authority, have impair- 
ed or put in jeopardy the rights secured to the 
citizens of each state, not only by the constitution 
of each respective state, but by the constitation of 
the United States. But, waiving all these consi- 
derations, did the states of Maryland and Virginia 
ive up a portion of their territory to the unlimited 
and absolute jurisdiction of congress? Read the 
acts of cession and you will find they did not. 
They were willing to cede a portion of their terri- 
tory; but, not resting the rglits of the citizens of 
such ceded territory on the provisions of the con- 
stitution alone, by express reservations in their 
articles of cession, they denied the power to con- 
gress to interfere with the right of property. 

The act of cession froin the state of Virginia de- 
clares— 

“That a tract of country, not exceeding ten 
miles square, or any lesser quantity, to be located 
within the li:nits of this state, and in any part there- 
of as congress may by law direct, shall be, and the 
same is hereby, forever ceded and relinquished to 
the congress and governinent of the United States, 
jn full and absolute right, and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, as well of soil as of persons residing or to re- 
side thereon, pursuant to the tenor and effect of the 
eighth section of the first article of the constitution 
of the government of the United States: provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
vestin the United States any right of property in 
the soil, or to affect the rights of individuals there- 
in, otherwise than the saine shall or may be trans 
ferred by such individuals to the United States.” 

The act of cession from the state of Maryland 
declares— 

“That all that part of the said territory called 
Columbia, which lies within the limits of this state, 
shall be, and the saine is hereby, acknowledged to 
be forever ceded and relinquished to the congress 
and government of the United States, in full and 
absolute right, and exclusive jurisdiction, as well 
of soil as of persons residing or to reside thereon, 
pursuant to the tenor and effect of the eighth sec- 
tion of the first article of the constitution of the 
government of the United States: provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be so construed to 
vest in the United States any right of property in 
the soil, or to affect the rights of individuals there- 
in, otherwise than the sarne shall or may be trans- 
ferred by such individuals to the United States: 
and provided, also, That the jurisdiction of the 
laws of this state, over the persons and property of 
individuals residing within the limits of the cession 
aforesaid, shall not cease or deterimine until con- 
gress shall, by law, provide for the government 
thereof, under their jurisdiction, im manner pro- 
vided by the article of the constitution before re- 
cited.” 

Such are the articles of cession. Now let it also 
be borne in mind, that the seat of government 
could not have been established, nay, congress 
could not even have assembled in any state where 
slavery existed, without the consent and sanction 
of that state; and these articles of cession must be 
regarded, not only as limitations upon the powers 
of congress, but as compacts and treaties between 
high contracting parties.* These articlesof ces- 
sion are, in fact, paramount to the constitution, in 
this, that the constitution could not have gone into 
effect here without them. The articles of cession 
Were made under the sanction of the constitution 
by three high soveréigu parties—sovereign and in- 
dependent within their respective spheres, and 
qualified and competent to enter into compact. 
These parties were Maryland, Virginia and the 
general government. Now, sir, for nearly forty 
years the general government has existed here, and 
slavery has existed here; the local law which go- 
verns here, with but slight variation, is the law 
which existed here before the constitution was 
formed; the. rights which that law gave, and the 
obligations which it was intended to enforce, were 
recognised and declared to be in force before the 
government was established here, and have been 
continued ever since. No intimation has ever 
been ynade that the existence of slavery here has 
Produced the slightest inconvenience or danger to 
any department of the government; but, on the 
contrary, so convenient have the services and labor 
of slaves been found, that, by act of congress, the 
owners of slaves resident in Maryland and Virgi- 
hia have been authorised to hire them here; and, by 
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*"The operation of the constitution must, of ne- 
cessity, be like that of a treaty of cession by a foreign 
State to the United States. The act ordeed of cession 
is the title to power or property according to its terms, 
Operating by way of grant or treaty, compact or con- 
tract.” {Baldwin’s Constitutional Views, p. 83. 





if to give increased value and security to such 


ing and possessing any slave orslaves therein, to 
remove the saine from one county into the other, 
and to exercise freely and fully all the rights of 
property in and over the said slave or slaves there- 
in, which would be exercised over him, her or 
them, in the county from whence the removal was 
made, any thing in any legislative act in force at 
this time, in either of the said counties, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.”” 

Yet, afier all this, a new reading is to be given 
to the constitution, and new powers are to be ex- 
ercised by congress. Will congress assume pow- 
er by implication? Will you say that the clause of 
the constitution giving power to legislate excln- 
sively over these ten miles square, allows congress 
to establish a despotism here,to trample on the 
rights of the citizens of this District, and to estab- 
lish here a citadel of abolition, from which prea. 
tery incursions may be tnade upon the institutions 
of neighboring states; that by this means you may 
interfere with the rights of property not only here. 
but with those existing in the close contiguity of 
Maryland and Virginia? Nay, more; that, by so 
doing, you jeopard the peace and security of the 
people here and in those states, and yet that Mary- 
land and Virginia have no right to complain and 
denounce such legislation as a usurpation and a 
violation of the compaet, both expressed and im. 
plied? Have not Maryland and Virginia the same 
right to construe by implication what they surren- 
dered, or what they did not surrender, as you have? 
Then, to avoid all collision, is it not the duty of 
congress to refrain from all attempts to assume 
powers not expressly delegated? And is not any 
attempt on the part of congress to exercise a power 
not delegated, a usurpation and a direct infraction 
of the constitution? If, sir, congress has not been 
invested by the constitution, nor by the articles of 
cession, with the power uow pretended to, of abo- 
lishing slavery in the District of Columbia, it is the 
bounden duty of Maryland and Virginia to inter- 
fere, should the federal governinent ever attempt to 
exercise such power. Every state in the union 
would be called upon to protect the constitution 
from infraction, but it would be the especial duty 
of Maryland and Virginia to see that the rights of 
their children’s children should not be invaded. 
Already has the voice of Maryland been raised 
upon this question; she has declared, with almost 
unprecedented unanimity, that you have no juris- 
diction over the subject of slavery; that she never 
inteuded to give you such jurisdiction, and that if 
you attempt to exercise such powers it will be a 
violation of the compact; that the compact will 
become a dead letter; and that she will reassume 
her original jurisdiction over all that part of the 
ten miles square which lies north of thee southern 
bank of the Potomac. 

In the session of the general assembly of Mary- 
land, 1837, Mr. Joseph S Cottman, a gentleman of 
ability, submitted, in his place in the senate, the 
following resolutions, an account of which he has 
furnished since: 

“ By the senate, February 18, 1837. 

‘“Wuereas, A communication from the execu- 
tive of this state was yesterday received, enclosing 
certain resolutions passed by the general assembly 
of Vermont,and transmitted by the governor of said 
state to his excellency the governor of this state, 
with a reqnest that the sare be laid before the le- 
vislature, which resolutions are in the following 
words, viz: 

‘¢ Resolved by the general assembly of the state of Ver- 
mont, That neither congress nor the state govern- 
ments have any constifational right to abridge the 
free expression of opinions, or the transmission of 
them through the public mail. 














abolish slavery and the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia. 


requested to transmit copies of the foregoing reso. 
ress. 
Therefor>, 


have any constitutional right to indulge in the ‘ex. 
pression of opinions, or the transmission of them 
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individuals, or to interfere with the domestic insti- 
|tutions of any of the states of this union. 
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wer-to abolish slavery in the Disirict of Colnuin- 


kind oj property, itis expressly declared: i bia; and, in the opinion of this legislature, the abo- 
‘<That herealter it shall be lawful for any inbabi. | lition of slavery in said District by congress, would 
tantor inhabitants in either of said counties, own- 


be a violation of the terns and conditions upon 
which the cession of the District of Columbia was 
made to the federal government; and, in the event 
of such violation, the territory included in said Dis- 
trict, ought, and of right will, revert respectively to 
the states of Virginia and Maryland. 

“Resolved, That his excellency, the governor, be 
requested to transmit copies of the foregoing reso- 
luttons to the executive of each of the states, and 
to each of our senators and representatives in con- 

ress, 

«Tor the above resolutions, Mr. Bowie offered the 
following as a substitute, which was read and ne- 
galived. 

“Resolved by the general assembly of Maryland, 
That the communication from the governor ol Ver- 
mont, covering certain resolutions of that state, in 
relation to the power of congress over the rights of 
slaveholders in the District of Columbia, and the 
transinission of incendiary proceedings through the 
nail, be not received, the same being an offensive 
interference with the domestic relations and private 
property of cilizens, over whom the legislature of 
Vermont has no control. And that his excellency, 
the goverhor of Maryland, be requested to return 
the same to the executive of Vermont.””—Maryland 
senate journal, session 1836, page 176. 

“On the 20.) of February, the resolutions were 
again taken up, and the following amendinents were, 
on motion of Mr. Brown, assented to. 

“Strike out the words ‘so as,’ 5th line Ist resolu- 
tion, and insert the word ‘calenlated.’ 

“After the word ‘be,’ 4th line 2d resolution, strike 
out the letter ‘a,’ and insert ‘contrary to the under- 
standing and intention of all the high contracting 
parties, if not in,’ 

‘Same resolution, 9th line, efter the word ‘ought,’ 
strike out the word ‘and,’ andin the same line strike 
out the word ‘will’ and insert the word ‘to.’ 

“The following amendment, on motion of Mr. 
Bowie, was assented to: 

“Strike out in the second resolution all after the 
word ‘government,’ 7th line, to the end of the reso- 
lution..—Ibid, page 183. 

“Qn the question of engrossing for a third read- 
ing, the first was passed nem. con. and the second 
was ordered to be engrossed, with one (Mr. Tidball) 
in the negative. Mr. Tidball, who was unwilling to 
assert that congress had not the power to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, made a motion 
expressing his views, which was negatived without 
a division. 

«The preamble and resolutions were then read the 
third time, by special order, and assented to—(Ib. 
p. 184), and were sent to the house of delegates.— 
| Page 185. 

«These resolutions were received by the house of 
delegates while the new constitution was under dis- 
cussion, and were never, in consequence, acted on. 
House journal, session 1836, p. 356.” 

Such are the opinions, and such the declared in- 
tentions, of one of the high contracting parties, and 
such will be her course, whenever a majority in 
congress shall be so reckless as to violate the rights 
of property in this District. But the general assem- 
bly of Maryland did not stop here: at the saine ses- 
sion, they had under consideration an alteration of 
the constitution of the state; and as, at this very 
time, the abolitionists were trying to effect a sevile 
revolution in the south, by insidiously circulating 
their inflammatory tracts and addresses, the legisla- 
ture deemed it expedient to engraft anew provision 
upon the organic law, to the following etiect: 

“That the relation of master and slave in this 
state shall not be abolished, unless a bill so to abo- 
lish the same shall be passed by a unanimous vote 
of the members of each branch of the general as- 
sembly, and shall be published at least three months 




















‘«* Resolved, That congress do possess the power to! before a new election of delegates, and shall be con- 


firmed by a unanimous vote of the members of each 
branch of the general assembly, at the nex! regular 


‘« Resolved, That his excellency the governor, be | constitutional session, after such new election; nor 


then, without full compensation to the master for 


Intions to the executive of each of the states, and | the property of which he shall be thereby deprived.”’ 
to each of our sevators and representatives in con- 


Such are the opinions of the people of Maryland, 
and such the safe-gnards which they have thrown 


«And whereas respect and courtesy are due toall | around their property. Such, too, are the fruits of 
communications from the executive of Maryland:—| abolition excitement. It has forced Maryland to 


stand firm upon her rights; to restrict the former 


«Resolved by the general assembly of Maryland,| privileges of her colored population by more rigid 
That neither congress nor the state governments | laws. The abolitionists have prolonged the time of 


abolition of slavery in Maryland at least a century 
beyond the period at which it might otherwise gra- 


through the public mail,”’ so as to endanger the | dually and quietly have terminated. They have 
anion of these U. States, or tu infringe the rights of | placed it beyond the reach of legislation, or what, 


from the restriction, is equivalent; for the clause in 
ithe state constitution which I have quoted never 
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will be altered. The abolitionists have forged tight- 


er the bonds of slavery, and have compelled the | 


people of Maryland to tie them up as with a gor- 
dian-knot, which the sword of no Alexander can 
cut in twain. Yet, sir, no state, not even the loud- 
est and noisiest about abolition, bas done so much 
as Maryland towards emancipation and the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the African race. Her 
early statutes protected them from any possible in- 
human treatment, and authorised their inanumis- 
sion. And ata later period, with munificent libe- 
rality, she has founded a colony in Africa, at the 


expense of some two hundred thousand dollars of 


her people’s money. She has done all this with li- 
inited means—with no parade or ostentation of hu- 
manity; and her whole people have approved the 
legislation. With these evidences of the sentiments 
of the people of Maryland, will any one doubt their 
unanimity in defence of their rights, and the rights 
of that portion of the territory which she condition- 
ally surrendered to the general government? It is 
true that the delegation of Maryland on this floor, 
have not been as vehement as the representatives of 
states further south; and hence, froin this forbea- 
rance, gentlemen have often, in debate, on former 
occasions, and two or three members have during 
this discussion, alluded to the Potomac river asa 
divisional line, should the abolitionists so grow in 
strength as to require and force a dissolution of the 
union. Let me tell those members, and all who 
think with them, that the courage of Maryland has 
always been true when required, although she boasts 
but seldom about it. She has felt the danger of her 
position too anxiously to vapour. She knows 


“‘When valor preys on reason, 
It eats the sword it fights with.” 

Tho3ze removed afar from danger, may display 
their theoretical prowess without the possibility of 
its being called into requisition; and, perhaps, if the 
danger were greater or nearer, their courage might 
be less. Those who are in the front rank will not 
flourish their hats or their sabres ip the air in vain- 
boastings; those in the rear may, when they know 
the strong columns in front shield them from harm. 
The steady gaze of the eye of the former, which 
reads the adversary’s intent, the calin judgment of 
the mind, which teaches the arm to aim the blow 
aright, and the suppressed voice betoken the courage 
of thuse whom it were fearful to meet in hostile 
conflict. Let me tell gentlemen from the south, 
who designate the Potomac as a dividing line, that 
if aggression upon Maryland comes from the south, 
then are they correct; for then will she meet them 
on her southern border, and then will the bright 
waters of the beautiful ‘river of swans’ be crim- 
soned with the deepest die; then on its banks will 
be the death fight and its agony. But let me tell 
gentlemen from the south and from the north, that 
if the rights of Maryland are attempted to be invad- 
ed from the north, Maryland will be ready to meet 
it on its farthest border, and her citizens will form 
a Chinese wall on Mason and Dixon’s line with 
their bodies, and when the last man falls, the barri 
cade of their bodies will be a rainpart behind which 
those further south may fight with full protection 
and security. But I wiil dismiss from my mind 
such imaginings, which are more speculative than 
possible; for I trust such a time will never come, 
and I am no alarmist to hasten it by imayinary ap 
prehensions. Maryland is the heart of the union, 
aud I hope she will ever remain so. 


Mr. Speaker, having shown that congress has no 
power to interfere with the question of slavery or 
the slave trade between any ol the states, territories 
or districts of the United States, in which it existed 
at the time of the adoption of the constitution, I 
might rest my argument here, with the conclusion, 
from the foregoing premises, that the people of the 
United States hve no right to petition congress on 
the subject, for it has been conceded on all sides of 
the house that we should not entertain petitions on 
any question over which this house has no jurisdic. 
tion; but as the question of the right of petition has 
been elaborated with great ability by many gentle- 
men who have spoken on both sides of the question, 
J will trespass a little while longer, in order to pre- 
sent one or two views of the question which have 
been omitted by the able gentleinen who have pre- 
ceded me. 


Tiere is no gentleman on this floor who can hold 
the right of petition in greater respect than the indi- 
vidual who has the honor to address you; no one 
who would go further than myself to protect it in 
ite just and legitimate exercise. Itis one of those 
solemn and valuable rights, which, to be useful, valu- 
able and sacred, inust be under wise and proper re- 
straints. What right that is sacred to the people 
and essential to liberty, that has not its restraints? 
The freedom of debate is as sacred and essential to 


i this.temple of liberty, this hall of freedom, checked, 
restrained, and justly so, for legitimate purposes? 
The “freedom of speech”’ is another sacred consti- 
tutional right, but it has its restraints, and he who 
abuses that sacred privilege is amenable to the law. 
The “freedom of the press” is as essential to liber- 
ty, and inore so, than the right to petition; yet itis 
restrained from licentiousness. Liberty itself is 
synonymous with law, and ils truest definition is 
“the right to do every thing which the law does not 
fobid.”” Every right reserved to the people carries 
restrictions upon its exercise, and every delegated 
power to ere savner itself has a limitation upon 
its use. very human power, individual, social, 
moral or political, has limitations upon its exercise. 
I care not how broad the grant, how clear the title, 
how ample the guarantee, limitation is essential to 
its enjoyment. To cause enjoyment, you must 
preserve harmony; that society may exist, you must 
lay it under restraints. The laws of society give 
an individual the right to acquire, possess and enjoy 
property; but will it be contended that, because it 
may suit his pleasure or his fancy to beautify his 
estate by hanging lamps and lights on the trees on 


but the cause of death to others? A man may burn 
down his own dwelling, if he inflicts no injury upon 
others, and he will only be considered a madman; 
but should he injure the property of others, he will 
be held responsible for the mischief, and be punish- 
ed accordingly. But gentlemen go further than 
this, in the consequences growing out of the doc- 
trine which they advocate. The effect of their rea- 
soning amounts to this, thata man may burn down 
his neighbor’s house, if its construction offended his 
taste or his rules of architecture; if the sight annoys 
him, he can with impunity set it in flames. Gen- 
tlemen defend the right of abolitionists to petition; 
they debate and protect them in the right; they pre- 
sent their memorials and send abroad their exciting 
speeches; they appeal to the laws of nature and the 
laws of God, to fire the zeal and enlist the declama. 
tion of the professors of religion; they sow broad- 
cast the seeds of disquietude and strife, they aid in 
lighting the wild. fire of civil servile war; they en 
courage the delusions of fanaticisim; and, after lend- 
ing their talents and influence to do all this, they 
tell us to keep cool, they are only defending the 
right of petition. Sir, what is it but, u:der the 
pretext of defending the right of petition, asking 
us to perinit the abolitionists to seize our property, 
to set fire to our houses, with the vain and empty 
promise that if we do, they wili aid us to recover 
the one and to extinguish the other? Gentlemen do 
not anticipate the evils which we know impend; 
they will not believe that we know our interests and 
our danger better than they who are reimoved from 
it. Once let loose the wild fires of civil and servile 
war, and they will have no power or ability to aid 
us; our only safety isin the total exclusion of the 
danger. | 
that the people had the right to petition on this 
subject, | would still advocate a rejection of their 
petitions unless those petitions contained the senti- 
nents of a majority of the people of the north. 
Then I would receive them once, and that once only 
to advocate a dissolution of the union; for I would 
regard a dissolution of the union as nothing in compa- 
rison with the blood and carnage ofa civil servile war. 
[ would reject the petitions, because where the exer- 
cise of our power would annihilate and destroy all 
the other powers of the constitation, I should feet it 
aduty so to do, which I should owe to my country. 
Sworn to support the constitution, I would do so by 
rejecting or refusing to receive memorials calculated 
to bring about a dissolution of the union, and the 
overthiow of the government. If an institution is 
worthy of being preserved, and it contains within 
itself a clause of self-destruction, I would neglect to 
observe that clause, and especially when that clause 
was speculative, theoretical, and made dangerous 
when made operative—when the exercise of the 
right would even embarrass much more when it 
would be the means of overthrowing the govern- 
ment. But I need not rest my objections to the 
reception of abolition petitions upon this considera- 
tion. I would here say a few words to those gen- 








liberty as the right of petition; yet, is not debate in 


tlemen who dwell with, so much earnestness upon 
the unlimited right of the people to petition, and upon 
its being the foundation of our national liberty and 
independence. We have been told that it isasacred 
right, not only guarantied by the constitution, but 
inherent and indefeasible in the people as the birth- 
right and herifage of freemen. Let me tell those 
gentlemen that they are under a delusion, and have 
not advanced with the age and times in which they 


‘tutional or unlawful. 


— $< 
In this enlightened age, no 
man, whatever may be his talents and his reputation 
can make himself famous like a Sydney or a Hainp. 
den, and be cherished as a benefactor and a mari p 
for defending abolition memorials on this floor, ‘|, 
this land of constitutional law, a man may gain no. 
toriety by pressing his advocacy to an extreme; but 
it will be a notoriety which his calmer reason will 
condemn, and his posterity will blush to acknow. 
lege. In the feudal days of Europe, and especialy 
of England, when the people were allowed. but few 
rights, and for these had to acknowledge allegiance 
do service, and fight for their king and the bold 
barons—when all powers were centered in the hands 
of aking and a few nobles—the right of petition 
was a boon, and its champion was a patriot. Whe) 
by slow degrees, intelligence developed the powers 
of the human intellect; when social rights called to 
their support political protection; when the force of 
reason made written laws supersede the memory of 
customs; when the rights of property and the rights 
of persons became to be better understood, and nore 





impartially enforced; when military power yielded 


-to civil government, the right of petition was re. 
his beach, which decoy and deceive the mariner by ! garded as a valuable right of the people, and finally 
night, his lamps cannot be abated, and he himself| triumphed over despotism. But the people did not 
punished for what to him was innocent pleasure, 'rest their rights here alone. 


Step by step they ad. 
vanced, till the elective franchise was secured whic} 
brought their will and voices to bear directly on the 
operations of the government. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


THE BANK PARTY. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

The partisans of gen. Jackson and Mr. Van Bu- 
ren have attempted to fix upon their opponents, the 
whigs, the designation of the bank party. If by 
this appellation is meant a party in favor of regu. 
lating the banks instead of destroying them, and in 
favor of a judiciously regulated system of banking, 
in preference to banks without regulations and 
without capital, it is not misapplied. But if it js 
intended to imply that the whigs as a party have 
been instrumental in promoting the extravagant in- 
crease of bank capital, and bank circulation in the 
country, it is grossly misapplied. They Were for 
the most part in favor of the continuance of the 
Bank of the United States, chiefly on the ground 
that it operated as a check upon the extravagant 
and the excessive issues of the local banks, and 
consequently as a check upon the multiplication of 
banks in places where the actual wants of business 
did not demand them, and where the legitimate bu- 
siness of banking would not support them. That 
bank was destroyed by gen. Jackson and his follow- 
ers, not on the ground of general hostility to banks, 
but from a spirit of hostility to that individual bank, 
from a disposition to favor and promote the increase 
of local banks, and the special design of establish- 
ing the pet bank system. The consequence lias 
been,as was foreseen, the enormous increase of 








localbanks. The pet bank system soon exploded, 


If, sir, it were written in the constitution, | to the dismay of its authors, but its mischiefs in part 


still exist. That snch has been the result is not 
matter of opinion and conjecture, but of fact. It is 
the Jackson and Van Buren administrations ani 
their supporters who have been the authors of tlie 
excessive increase of banks in the country, and who 
ought therefore to be called the bank party. In 
proof of this position we refer the reader to the fol- 
lowing elaborate, and as we believe correct state- 
ment, which we copy: 
From the Newark Daily Advertiser. 

The subjoined tables will be found to contain 
much valuable information. No. 1 exhibits in the 
first column the number of banks and authorised 
capital in the states, territories, &c. on the Ist of 
January, 1820. The second column shows the 
number of banks and authorised capital on the Ist 
January. 1830. Thus demonstrating the gradual 
and cautious increase of bank capital from 182¢ to 
1830, and its boundless and visionary expansion 
during the seven successive years. 

The facts here disclosed must be astounding {0 
every one who has not minutely examined the sub- 
ject. They show that from 1820 to 1830 the in- 
crease of banks throughout the country was only 
22, and the increase of capital $7,981,557, while 
from 1830 to 1837 there were 348 new banks chat- 
tered, with $268,128,900 capital. 

The second table, No. II, exhibits the predom!- 
nant party in the various state legislatures, territo- 
ries, &c. during the period from 1830 to 1837, when 
the 348 new banks were created, as referred to!" 
the first table. The legislatures of the territories 
being subject to the control of the national admi- 
istration, in the regulation of its policy, (the £°- 
vernor of each territory being appointed by the 


live, if they suppose that the only tenure of onr | president, &c.) and corgress being the local legis- 
lature of the District of Columbia, they are propery 
classed with the party in power, 


liberties depends upon the right to petition upon all 
questions, whether salutary or tischievous, consti- 
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ulation, By an enumeration of the legislatures of the various states, it will be fonnd | No. IY—.4 slateinent showing *he ascendancy of party from 1880 to 1836, in the 
eet. (hat 118 were Jackson and Van Buren, 3 Calhoun, and 40 anti-Jackson or several state legislatures, territories, &c. 
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or, Jy wile proper to observe that, although the legislatures of some of the states STATES. 1830. | 1831. | 1882. | 1883. | 1834. 1835. 
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e hands in the same light as the opponents of the administration of Messrs. Monroe and | Pennsylvania . A do. do. do. do. do. 
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In consequence of this inordinate increase of banking capital, together with Of the above legislatures 118 were Jackson and Van Buren. a 
n Bu. the strong injunctions of the president and his secretary of the treasury to the 4 Calhoun. m4 
Is, the hanks to be liberal in their discounts, the ratio of their paper circulation to 40 anti Jackson or whig. it 
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nd in for redemption. ! rE 
king, Speculation, by reason of the increased facilities for borrowing money, and | No. III— Of the 348 banks chartered from January 1, 1830, to January 1, 1337, Un 
3 and the unnatural and delusive value given to property by an inflated paper cireu- ihe following number, with capital annexcd, were charlered by the party now in tn 
It is lation, the suspension of the banks, and the derangement of the currency, with | Power. ; hi 
have the destruction of the credit system, have been the inevitable consequences of Jackson legislatures. Whig legislatures. ne 
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on of and officeholders, and irredeemable paper or rags for the people. Connecticut, 9 1,100,495 9 it 
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llow- and bank capital through the course of policy of the party in power, neverthe- Maryland, =. .- 3 4,584,900 12 
inks, less regard the banks as institutions authorised by law. And, as many inno- Virginia—-capital increased, * 1,140,000 
rank, cent and unprotected individuals have made investments in them, and as they Georgia, . ° 4,006,838 
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has store the currency, and to regulate the banking system, as they were in those Mississippi, 10 2(),450,000 
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part ment, ‘preserve and regulate, but not destroy.” oe . Z Lape aetog 9 
9 No. I—Exhibiting the increase of banks and capital, from 1820 to 1830, and ga " 12 6,245,614 - 5,200,000 
and from 1830 to 1837. Arkansas, ' 2 3,500,000 
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st of vecg-- por dla $,689.837 13 4,435,177 31 8,519,308 | Number of banks increased by whig legislatures 124 
the New York, — a 18,938,774 37 20,083,353 98 37,303,400 Capital increased by ditio ditto 62,478,285 
Ist Pennsylvania, . . 36 14,681,780 33 14,610,333 59 59,658,482 
ical New Jersey, 14 2,130,949 18 2,017,009 26 7,575,000 Total increase 343 $268,128,900 
» to Delaware, 6 974,900 5 830,000 4 1,197,175 
ion Maryland, ~ it 6,703,131 13 6,250,495 23 29,175,000) Joun Quincy ADAMS ANDGEN. Jackson. The hon. John Quincey Adams 
District of Colunbia, 13 5,525,319 9 3,875,794 7 3,504,000 | has recently been unanimously nominated for re-election to congress by the 
r fo Virginia, 2 ae. 5,212,192 4 5,571,100 4 6,711,300 whigs of his district. In his reply to the letter asking his acceptance, he says: 
nb. North Carolina, . 3 2,964,387 3 3,195,000 3 2,600,000} From the first organization of the government of the U. States under their 
in- South Carolina, . 3 4,475,000 5 4,631,000 8 10,358,313 present constitution, until very recently, a sense of decorum universally pre- 
nly Georgia, 4 3,401,510 9 4,203,029 14 8,209,967} yailing, has forbidden a president of the United States from active or even indi- 
ile Florida, . = - 1 75,000 9 9,800,000 | rect canvassing of votes for himself, and has alike interdicted the exercise of 
ae Alabama, 3 459,112 2 243,503 3 14,451,969| influence by any preceding president, upon the eleetion of his successor. I 
Louisiana, 4 2,597,420 4 5,665,980 15 54,000,000) have not felt myself at liberty to depart from this rule, and therefore have ab- 
ni- Mississippi, . 1 900,000 1 950,000 11 21,400,000) stained from attending at any of the public meetings held within the last 
'to- Tennessee, . 8 2,119,780 1 737,817 3 5,600,000 | twelve months, with reference to the approaching presidential election. I have 
en Kentucky, . . 42 8,807,431 =~ _ 4 9,264,640] deemed it may duty to leave the people of this union to make up their own 
in lilinois, . . 2 140,910 rm + 2 2,800,000 | minds, upon whom they will confer the honor, and impose the burden of their 
s09 Indiana, 2 202,857 - - 1 1,930,000 | chief magistracy—and in pursuance of the saine obligation, I have refrained 
aie Arkansas, - - - - 2 3,500,000 | from addressing my constituents, even by letter, as I had occasionally done 
r0- Ohio, - . « 20 2,797,469 = 11 1,454,336 32 12,900,000] pefore: but which could not have failed at this time to be attributed to the de- 
he Michigan, pine ive - 1 100,000 §=17 7,500,000 | sire of influencing the election of the president, or even to a motive still more 
is- yh selfish ant 7; It is a source of satisfaction to me to perceive that the peo- 
rly 307 102,210,611 329 110,192,268 677 378,321,168 | yJe in all parts of the union have made up their minds, without needing ex- 
Increase of banks from 1820 to 1830, 22. Increase of capital, $7,981,657. | hortation or solicitations from me. I am, with great respect, wore your 
Increase of banks from 1830 to 1837, 348. Increase of capital, $263,128,900. | friend and fellow citizen, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Tus agourrion ticker. ‘Tie Philadelphia Inquirer 
thinks it probable that 500 votes were polled in Penn- 
sylvania, on the 30th, for the abolition ticket. — In 
Philidelphia city and county that ticket received 107, 
in Dauphin 47, Cumberland 3, Adams 1, Lancaster 
3, Chester 25, Bradford 60, Beaver 20 and Susquehan- 


na 3l. 


ALLoys oF METALS. A curious and valuable disco- 
very has just been made in the alloys of metals. It is 
said that a manufacturer of Paris has invented a cotn- 
position much less oxidable than silver and which 
will not melt at less than a heat treble that which 
silver will bear. The gost of it is leas than 4d. an 
ounce. : ; ' 

Another improvement is in steel; an Englishman in 
Brussels has discovered a mode of casting iron so that 
it flows from the furnace pure steel, better than the 
best cast steeland almost equal to that which has un- 
dergone the process of heatiug. The cost of this+teel 
is only a farthing per pound greater than that of cast 
iron. 


Proresson Arnpt. The German patriot, Arndt, 
who has been incarcerated twenty-one years in a for- 
tress, has been released by the king of Prussia. ‘The 
London Sun, in giving some account of this man, once 
the terror of the Germanic crowned heads, says:— 
“That he was imprisoned not for any misdeeds, but 
his popularity. The students sung his hymns to liber- 
ty, repeated his burning words and frightened kings.— 
By the patriotic exertions of the Germans, the French 
were driven across the Rhine, and when they claimed 
their promised reward of a liberal constitution, they 
were answered with stripes, dungeons and fetters.— 
Arndt, we believ2, was one of those who felt most 
deeply the faithlessness of the king of Prussia, and 
most loudly and eloquently expressed his indignation. 
For that he was imprisoned and for that he has been 
kept in prison for twenty-one years. ‘The present king 
of Prussia has the merit of releasing him, of restoring 
him to his professorship, and of compensating him for 
a part of the pecuniary loss he has sustained by his 
imprisonment. But the tyrant who confined him could 
no more restore Arndt the years of which he deprived 
him, than he could restore the dead tolife. Arndt has 
been robbed of his fame, past all human powers to give 
him redress. For twenty-one years he has been dead 
to Europe, and he comes forth from his dungeun only 
for men to ask who is Arndt?” 

Perhaps the London San libels his countrymen, by 
supposing that this patriot has been forgotten. We have 
heard many old G.rmans speak of him, with an enthu- 
siastic attachment, worthy of the countrymen of Kor- 
ner, and although the younger portion of the nation 
may have forgotten him, his privations, sufferings and 
noble patriotism, are the frequent theme of German gra- 
titude. | Pennsylvania Telegraph. 


Tue rev. Henry B. Bascom, D. D. professor ot 
moral science and belle lettresin the Augusta college 
of Kentucky, has been unanimously elected to the pre- 
sidency of the college of Louisiana, at Jackson. 


BRITISH COLONIAL DOMINIONS, 1810. 


Area in _ Clergy of the 

Counties. Square miles. Population. Eostand 
England & Wales 58,000 =15,000000 = 15,000 
Lower Canada 200.000 650.000 54 
Upper Canada 100,000 450.000 85 
New Brunswick 27.000 160,000 30 
Nova Scotia 15,000 170.000 37 
Newfoundland 36,000} 74,000 13 
W. L. Islands 15,000 800,000 165 
British Guiana 109,000 99,000 19 
GC. of Good Hope 110,000 150.000 10 
British India 1,100,000 100,000,000 136 
Australia 3,000,000 100,000 14 
Van Diem’s Land 21,000 50,000 16 


BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. We have the pleasure of 
announcing, says the Boston ‘Times, that contracts for 
completing the monument of Bunker Hil, were yester- 
day signed by the contractor, Mr. James S. Savage, 
on the one part, and by the president of ihe monument 
association on the other. It is specified that the mo- 
nument shall be completed agreeably tothe original de- 
sign, by the first of October, 1843, for the sum of 
$43,000. Mr. Savage will commence operations at the 
quarry, immediately, and will begin to lay the stone as 
early as possible in the ensuing spring. 


CanaL commerce. Cleveland, Nov 2d, 1840. Of 
property on which toll is charged by weight, there arriv- 
ed at Cleveland by way of the canal, during the past 
month, 34,361,934 pounds; during the month of October 
last year, 34,079,607 do. The following comprise the 
chief articles that arrived, viz: 264,430 bushels wheat, 
5,137 do. flax seed, 5,136 do. corn, 25 917 do. mineral 
coal, 63.620 barrels flour, 1,713 do. whiskey, 193 do. 
pork, 267,092 pounds of butter, 309,349 do. iron and 
nails, 115,814 do. merchandise, 295 cords wood. 

Of property on which toll is charged by weight, there 
were cleared from Cleveland by way of the canal dur- 
ing the past month, 9,056,094 pounds; during the cor- 
responding month last year, 12,052,856 do. ‘The chief 
articles cleared are the following, viz: 18.205 barrels 
salt, 1,441 do. lake fish, 2,244,721 pounds merchandise, 
177 662 do, furniture, 163,892 do. gypsum, 212,334 feet 
lumber, 440 thousand shingles. 


Cincinnati. The official returns of the census, give 


pand 1,255 colored. That city contains 5,315 boys and 
| gris in schools and 2,941 white adults who cannot read 
or Write. 


Census or Sr. Lovtscounry, Mo. The population of 
the county, excluding the city of St. Louis and town- 
1: is 11,330. 

a 


lue of the products of the dairy, $12,283 
Value of the products of the orchard, 18,465 
Value of home-made or family goods, 13,495 
Value of produce of market gardeners, 20,331 
Value of produce of nurseries and florists, 2,025 
Live stock. 
Number of horses and mules, 3,740 
” * neat cattle, 13,193 
” * sheep, 8,478 
ag * swine, 22,649 
Estimated value of poultry of all kinds, $11,233 
Grains. 
Number of bushels of wheat, 58,677 
x * , barely, 1,865 
“ be “sé oats, 91,956 
6s “6 rT rye, 5.638 
esas - buckwheat, 1,908 
" " ” Indian corn, 451,144 
Various crops. 
Pounds of wool, 8,651 
a “ hops, 435 
‘“* wax, 1,753 
Bushels of potatoes, 81,310 
Tons of hay, 4,147 
“* of hemp and flax, 9,905 
Pounds of tobacco gathered, 197,045 


The namber of bushels of bituminous coal raised, i 
233,000--capital invested, $11,600. ‘ 

There are 4 tanneries—capital invested, 

13 grist and 7 saw mills—capital, 

3 distilleries. 


Dearus, during the last week in Philadelphia 63, of 
which 22 were persons under five years of age. 


Corton MARKET. New Orleans, Oct. 31. Our sales 
on Wednesday last were 600 bales; Thursday 1,300, 
and yesterday 2,000, together 3,900 bales, at prices 
rather in favor of buyers. Among the above we note 
sales of 450 Mississippi good middling at 83c.; 530 
Louisiana barely middling fair at 83c.; 200 Mississippi 
fully middling fair at 83c.; 250 Mississippi fully middling 
fair at 83c.; 569 western district and Mississippi. mid- 
dling fair at 8}c.; 350 Louisiana good middling at 83¢.; 
570 “Mississippi middling at 83c.; 230 Louisiana good 
ordinary at 7jc. and 70 Mississippi ordinary at 7c. 


$2500 
12,050 


Escape. General Harrison arrived in the city this 
morning from North Bend in excellent health. A little 
accident occurred to him yesterday, which shows that 
he is not quite so decrepit as his enemies represent him. 
He was riding over a part of his farm, through which 
the tunnel of the Whitewater canal passes, in a place 
which seemed as smooth and as well covered with 
srass as any other part of the field; suddenly he felt 
vis horse sinking, and thought he was about to fall: 
the general sprang from him alighted upon the firm 
ground, and the horse fell from 15 to 20 feet into a 
kind of sink hole, caused by the tunneling beneath. 
Phe general escaped without the slightest injury. 

[Cincinnati Rep. 
Excuance. New York on London 83; on France 
5 123; on Philade!phia 23; Baltimore 14; Charleston 12: 
Savannah 4; Mobile 45; New Orleans 25; Nashville 
8329; Cincinnati 5a5}; Natchez 20a25; St. Louis 5426, 


THE Ex-kING OF Hottanp. Mr. Walsh states that 
the personal fortune of Wiiliam ex-king of Holland 
is estimated at 160,000,000 of frances, and the deficit 
which he has left inthe publie finances at from 
60,000,000 to 100,000,060 of florins! 

THE TRON TRADE. A correspondent of an English 
paper says—“Sir John Guest is paying £24,000 per 
month in wages, and he is the only iron master in this 
country that has erected a_ public school.” The per- 
sons employed at the Dowlais works are between 4.000 
and 5,009, so that the wages will average about 23s. per 
week fur each person.” 


Insurrection. The New Orleans correspondent of 
the Baltimore American writes on the 30th ult. We 
learn from the Opelousas Gazette, that a plot has been 
discovered among the slaves of the parish of St. Mary, 
foran insurrection. Ten have been arrested on the 
laiurmation of a negro woman, wife of one of the lead- 
ers. ‘I'he chief one being apprehended, hung himself 
witha handkerchief. Two white men are said to be 
concerned in the affair. The trial of the Suspected 
persons comes on in a few days. 


Metuopists In Micniean. The number of mem- 
bers of the Methodist church in Michigan is 11,468 
viz: 11,267 white members, 12 colored, and 87 In. 
weg oo The number of ministers 73, and local preach- 
ers 116. 


A morTAR made after the model of that which was 
employed ai the seige of Antwerp, and which is des- 
tined for the museum of artillery at Brussels, left Ant- 
werp for that ciiy on the 15ih ult. It weighs 20,240 
lbs. Five shells, weighing 5,000 ibs. were sent with it. 


Py : ' 
N EWSPAPERS. Seven daily papers are now published 
at St. Louis, Missouri. 


Ratt Roaps. The Great Western railway has run 


————— 
out any accident fatal to a passenger, from its open; 
two years and three months. ; 


Renicious statistics. The following informatio) 


collected with much trouble by the committee of 
society for the propagation of the gospel in fore 


Nine 
iB) 


| 
the 





parts, is extremely important. [N. ¥. Com. Ady 
Christians, 260,000,000 — 
Jews, 4.000.000 
Mahomedans, 96.090,000 
Idolators of all sorts, 500,000,000 
Total population of the world 860,000,000 


Spreciat ELecTION. The election in Pennsylvania of 
a member of congress for the thirteenth congression;| 
district, composed of the counties of Cumberland, Pern 
and Juniata, to supply the vacancy occasioned by ihe 
death of the honorable William S. Ramsey, wil] take 
place, in accordance with a proclamation of the my 
vernor, on Friday, the 20th day of November jp. 
stant. 


Scuoots 1n IRELAND. There are now in Treland 
1,581 national schools, attended by 205,000 childrey 
Increase during the year 197 schools 23,736 children, 
In the education of the child is the destinies of th, 
nation concerned. ‘To the oft recurring inquiry 
what can be done to remove this or that evil which 
interests society, the almost invariable reply is, and 
must be—educate properly the rising generation, |. 
not this obvious and_ well known maxim too little te. 
membered and acted on even in the attempts to reform 
what is wrong in our country? 


STEAMBOAT DisaSTERS. The boiler of the steamboat 
Le Roy Washington, captain Smith, exploded and sho 
took fire and was burnt on the night of the 25;h yl, 
having on board the mail frem Cattahoochee to [uja, 
The mail was saved at eminent peril by Mr. Sutton. 
But six persons lost their lives, viz: Daniel Rowles; 
passenger; Washington Smith, master; John Ashton, 
engineer; Pressly Hicks and John Waller, firemey: 
Henry Carter, a free mulatto, steward. The names o/ 
the wounded are Mr. Holloman, pilot; Sam Smothers 
a free mulatto, cook; a black woman belonging to the 
boat, and a negro boy belonging to judge Spangler, 
Mz. Willis Alston, a passenger, jumped into the yaw! 
and escaped. A Mr. T’appan, who went on board, to 
assist the wounded and recover bodies, was left, thie 
yawl having been taken on shore with the wounded, 
The fire gained fearfully on him; and though rescued 
by the return of the vawl, a few minutes’ delay would 
have rendered his rescue impossible. 

The Empress and the Monarch, two majestic boats, 
were completely demolished by fire upon the river early 
| yesterday morning. ‘The Empress was up for Si. Louis, 
Between three and four o’clock yesterday morning slic 
was discovered to be on fire, but so rapid was the pro- 
gress of the fiames that all efforts to check the conifla- 
gration proved unavailing. There being no possibility 
of saving the boat, and her pre:ence placing the other 
boats in manifest danger, she was cut loose and sufler- 
ed to float off into the steam. She floated across the 
river touching the opposite shore at Slaughter house 
Point, and communicated her fire to the Monarch, 
which was there at the ship yard, undergoing repairs. 
Both the doomed vessels were from here towed out i 
the stream by a ferry boat, and cast loose, from whence 
they floated down the river, and the two hulks sank in 
fifteen feet water, some six or seven miles below the 
c ty. 

I'he Empress, wiih er corgo, principally salt, was 
valued at $30,000; and capt. Bacon, her commander, 
never lefi her till she was cast loose by the ferry boat, 
and was actually sinking. The Monarch was valued 
at $40,000, upon which there was insurance to the 
amount of $25,000, [N. O. Picayune, of the 30th. 


Sreamer. The steam packet Acadia, capt. Miller, 
arrived at Halifax from Boston, on the 3d instint, in a 
passage of forty-two hours—and sailed on the same day 
for Liverpool with fifteen additional passengers. 


U.S. bank in New York and Philadel- 


STOCKS. 
phia 63s 


Suaar crop. The New Orleans Crescent says the 
sugar crop in Louisiana will be very large this year. 


Temperance. The day before the election in O1io, 
the ministers of the different churches took oeeasion 10 
entreat their several congregations to abstain from all 
manner of violence. Nearly ali the places where |: 
quor was sold were closed on the day of election, and 
to age efforts are attributed the order observed at the 
polls. 


Wearuer. There was a fall of snow in Frankfort, 
hours. ‘This is rather early for the introduction ol 
winter in that quarter. On the 25th snow fell at Erie, 
Pennsy!vania, to the depth of 6 or8 inches. It was 
followed on the 26th and 27th by a pretty stiff freeze: 
and on the 23th by south wind and rain which soon 
stripped the earth of its white mantle. 


Woop AND STONE PAVEMENTs. It is found that -Ox- 
ford street, London, can be paved with Kyanised 
wood for $91,200; and with smooth granite fer 
$134,400. Thestreet, contains a surface of 30,000 square 
yards. 

If paved with wood, the pavement jn this street can 
be kept in good repair at an annual expense of 60 cents 
persquare yard; if Macadamized, it will require anau- 








a population of 45,332 to Cincinnau—44,127 whites 
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29,200,000 miles, and carried 1,500,000 passengers with- 


nual expense of $) 03 cents per square yard. 





Kentucky, on the 27th ultimo, which continued several 
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